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FORD of DETROIT 


Raymond Robins, miner, preacher and civic leader, says that 
modern movements for social and economic progress will continue 
to lag “until men run at the evils of our day in the way that every- 


body used to run to a fire to put it out.” 


Tue Survey has scored more than one “beat” in reporting the 


“fires” of our times. 


We have sent men to McKee’s Rocks and Paterson, Calumet 
and Colorado; we made the Pittsburgh Survey, and, in a Birmingham 
issue, set down graphically the community needs of the new in- 


dustrial districts of the South. 


We are just as eager to find out what lies back of the newspaper 
headlines when they tell of a creative industrial experiment, big with 


human possibilities. 


John A. Fitch, industrial editor of THe Survey, is spending this 
week in a first-hand scrutiny, from the social standpoint, of the 


Ford plant and the Ford plan. 
an early issue. 


His findings will be published in 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 


WESTERN OFFICE 


116 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


The GIST of IT— 


NDER the new assembly rules, the New ~ 
York State legislature is to have a 
committee on social welfare similar to the 
pionéer Committee in Massachusetts last 


year. 


HIO’S splendid educational heritage 

from the old Northwest territory has 

run dewn, in some parts, until it is as old- 

fashioned as a flintlock musket. The school 

survey gave a yardstick, not for spanking 

the kids, but for measuring the teachers 
and boards. Page 494. 


HE 2,855 counties in the United States 
cost almost half as much to run as the 
federal government. High time, then, that 
we take a good look at the most iaggard 
of all governmental units. Page 490. 


"THE Massachusetts Homestead Commis- 

sion has reported on four plans for 
workingmen’s homes. All are on a co- 
operative or co-partnership basis, with cap- 
ital at low rates. Page 492. 


M INIMUM wage boards embody the 

same principle as the famous protocols 
in the New York garment trades. They~ 
bring employer and worker together and 
are a step toward not only industrial peace 
but industrial democracy, says Mrs. Evans. 
Page 497. 


R. Herman M. Biggs has been appointed 
state health commissioner for New 
York. For twenty-six years he has render- 
ed yeoman service in the New York City 
Health Department. 


ie hunters got their commuppance when 

they tried to break into the Kansas City 
Board of Public Welfare. A review of a 
big year’s work. Page 487. 


CALIFORNIA parsons nowadays know 
how oats, peas, beans and barley grows. 
Page 486. 


HIS is a week of truce in the cloak, 
suit and skirt industry in New York, 
where the manufacturers have threatened 
to withdraw from the famous protocol un- 
less Dr. Isaac Hourwich drops out as clerk 
for the local unions. The international 
officers of the union also want him to go; 
and the Board of Arbitration, at a meeting 
on Sunday under Mr. Brandeis’s chair- 
manship, pointed out that the manufactur- 
ers have no right to compel his withdrawal, 
but that he himself has the right and would 
thereby be performing a public service in 
assuring the continuance of the protocol. 


M EANWHILE last week the Industrial 
Relations Commission held hearings 
in New York, which brought out that the 
situation is much deeper than one of per- 
sonality; that there are serious defects in 
the machinery under the protocol, that they 
have worked to the disadvantage of both 
parties but have borne most heavily on the 
workers and that delay in remedying them 
has accentuated these grievances. 
T HE fight Dr. Hourwich has put up may 
have eliminated him from the situation, 
but it has raised these issues to a point 
where they will no longer down. Page 503. 
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practical workings of it. 
_ “We believe that the committee should 


ONFLICTING REPORTS ON 
CHILD LABOR LAW 


Last September, Massachusetts 
was receiving congratulations for being 
the first textile state to establish an 
eight-hour day for children under six- 
teen years of age. But when the law 
became operative a great clamor arose 
from the mill cities for repeal of a meas- 
ure which worked “hardships and dis- 
tress” to both employers and employes. 

Accordingly, whether congratulations 
have come to stay has depended largely 
on the report of the special committee 
appointed in June by the Massachusetts 
Legislature to investigate conditions of 
women and children. The committee, 
which has paid special attention to the 
working of the new child labor law, has 
just submitted its report and _ felicita- 
tions are still in order—at least for an- 
‘other year. The result of its labors is 
the recommendation that the law be 
‘given a further trial for “at least 
twelve months without change,” since 
the majority of the committee is not 
yet prepared to say whether or not it is 


But the minority, Lawrence S. Perry, 
of New Bedford and Henry Achin, Jr., 
of Lowell—please note residence—are 
quite convinced that the law is a dis- 
mal failure. The downtrodden father 
whom the iniquitous law prevents from 
‘sending his children to work and the 
English mother who deliberately raised 
girls to the working age that she mignt 
reimburse herself from their earnings— 
to quote actual evidence from the hear- 
ings—these are the witnesses the minor- 
ity believes should be heard and heeded. 

They have, therefore, submitted a 
separate minority report relative to the 
so-called child labor law, which restricts 
the opportunities of children between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years: 


“We believe, that what little good may 
ultimately result from this legislation is 
more than counterbalanced by the actual 
hardships and suffering it has already 
brought about and will cause in the 
We believe from information 
received, in committee and outside, that 
‘the persons affected and actually hit by 
its passage are the best judges of the 
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recommend either the repeal of the sec- 
tion referred to, or at least to modify it, 
by making a physical and educational 
examination the deciding test of a minor 
being permitted to work, rather than 
having the test an arbitrary age limit. 

“We suggest that the State Board of 
Labor arfd Industries be given the power 
to pass finally on the questions of what 
such tests shall consist, how and by 
whom made, and also have the right to 
appoint physicians to make such physi- 
cal examinations,” 


The majority, although it, too, in- 
cludes opponents of child-labor reform, 
is less inclined towards repealing the 
law. After numerous hearings in mill 
towns and the consideration of data on 
the discharge of child employes secured 
from many manufacturers, the majority 
is not able to condemn the law as un- 
just and injurious. 

In fact they are led to state that, 


“for a considerable majority of minors 
between the ages of 14 and 16 years 
employed in this commonwealth, the em- 
ployers have been able to adjust their 
time schedules in such a way as to per- 
mit the employment of such minors for 
not exceeding eight hours in any one 
day. 

“There can be no doubt that the 
statute has caused financial hardship in 
a considerable number of cases, but no 
law designed to better the conditions of 
working people has ever been put into 
effect in this or any other state without 
hardship to some of those whom it was 
intended to benefit. 

“The statistics gathered by the com- 
mittee indicate clearly that the child la- 
bor law has brought about a shorter 
work day for a large majority of work- 
ing children between the ages of 14 and 
16 years. To these childrén the law has 
unmistakably proven a benefit. 

“The extent of the hardships occa- 
sioned by the law, the committee is un- 
able to determine. Individual cases 
have been encountered in considerable 
numbers, but the majority of the com- 


‘mittee is of the opinion that those cases 


do not constitute a sufficient reason for 
repealing the law. It must be borne in 
mind also that the committee’s investi- 
gation was begun immediately upon the 
taking effect of the law, and was com- 
pleted during the first four months of 
its Operation. It may fairly be said that 
the law has not even yet had an oppor- 
tunity to work itself out.” 


EW 
HUMAN LIFE 


INSTITUTE TO EXTEND 


Dr. Patten’s New Year’s 
resolution that we ought, all of us, to 
take thought together as to how we may 
lengthen the span of human life and in- 
crease efficiency, has thus early in 1914, 
a practical seconder, .Announcement 
has been made of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, a “5 per cent philanthropy,” 
in which life insurance companies, their 
policy-holders and the general public are 
to co-operate in a deliberate effort to 
avoid sickness and to stave off death. 

The method, which is simple enough 
to smack of genius, consists in applying 
to men and women a regular system of 
inspection and repairs such as any sensi- 
ble manufacturer has for his machines. 
It will provide for thorough examina- 
tion by physicians at regular intervals 
or on request, with a written report to 
be given to the person’s family physi- 
cian. This will be free for policy-hold- 
ers of insurance companies going into 
the institute and available for others on 
payment of a fee. 

At the very start the Postal Life In- 
surance Company turned over to the 
new organization its well-established 
system of examination of policy-holders 
and the Metropolitan Life made an 
agreement for periodical examinations. 

Dr. Fisk of the Postal Life believes 
that the company’s conservation policy, 
leading an “impaired man” to consult a 
physician before it is too late, has 
greatly reduced the death rate among 
those who have taken examinations, 
The institute announces that it plans 
eventually to cover the country and to 
make examinations possible for practi- 
cally the whole population. 

Subscribers of the capital, it is an- 
nounced, have agreed that two-thirds 
of the profits which may be earned be- 
yond 5 per cent on their investment 
shall be used in extending its public 
usefulness. 

Among the directors are William 
Howard Taft, chairman of the board; 
Prof. Irving Fisher, president of the 
Committee of One Hundred on National 
Health; Robert W. de Forest; E. R. L. 
Gould, and Harold A. Ley, a_ busi- 
ness man of Springfield, Mass., to 
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whom credit is due as the originator of 
the plan. E. E. Rittenhouse conserva- 
tion commissioner of the Equitable Life 
Insurance Society, is president; Col. 
W. C. Gorgas is consultant in sanita- 
tion and hygiene, and Dr. Eugene L. 
Fish, medical director. 

A “hygiene reference board” of nearly 
one hundred prominent men, with Pro- 
fessor Fisher as chairman, includes Lee 
K. Frankel of the Metropolitan’ Life, 
C. B. Davenport of the Eugenics Rece- 
ord Office, Dr. George H. Simmons of 
the American Medical Association, Dr. 
William H. Welch of Johns Hopkins, 
Prof. Russell H. Chittenden of Yale, 
David Starr Jordan, Mabel Boardman 
of the American Red Cross and Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley. 

Headquarters will be in New York. 


NTANGLING THE GRAY CAT 
FROM THE FOOD SUPPLY 


“BREAD was lying in a box of 
potatoes. A woman came in and bought 
a loaf. It was wrapped in a piece of 
dirty newspaper picked up from the 
floor. The woman _ storekeeper has 
blood poisoning in her hand and goes to 
the dispensary every day.” 

—This is the condition of one shop 
mentioned in the report on markets 
which has just been published by the 
Woman's Municipal League, 6 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. Nor is’ it an 
extreme example. The report main- 
tains “that it would be easy to multiply 
stores of this kind showing dirty con- 
ditions which exist in shops of this [the 
small neighborhood] type.” 

In fact, the investigation of city mar- 
kets conducted by the Municipal League 
reveals many “horrors” of which the 
consuming public has long been in bliss- 
ful ignorance. During the year a sys- 
tematic inquiry covering the whole city 
of Boston was made into the condition 
of fish and meat markets, provision 
shops and groceries selling green vege- 
tables, meat or fish. In all 2,447 such 
shops were inspected, 644 of them in 
Boston proper. The work was done 
either by Thomas McCracken, now as- 
sistant professor of education at the 
University of Utah, or by the two regu- 
lar inspectors employed by the Market 
Committee of the Woman’s Municipal 
League. Throughout the investigation 
the league had the interest of the Bos- 
ton Board of Health. 

The tables prepared from the data 
collected substantiate the sensational 
descriptions of individual shops. In 
the city proper, for example, 29 per cent, 
or nearly one-third of the 644 shops, 
are rated as “bad.” Of the 2447 shops 
in all districts, 376 (15 per cent) are 
listed as bad. 1,126 (46 per cent) as 
medium and 945 (39 per cent) as good. 
In determining the grades, a system of 
credits was used, suggested by reports 
of state boards of health in certain 
western states. The sum total of 


“a queer place to find a cat. 


credits possible for any shop to obtain 
was twenty, each question on the card 
covering a certain number of points. 
Any shop which failed to :get ten was 
rated bad, those with a rating between 
10 and 15 inclusive were cailed medium, 
and those with 16 and over, good. 

All the shops have been marked upon 
huge maps of the city with blue stickers 
for the good shops, green for the medi- 
um, red for the bad. By this graphic 
device it is possible to see at a glance 
the characteristic quality of markets in 
any neighborhood or in whole sections 
of the city. 

The larger shops maintain, with few 
exceptions, a standard of cleanliness in 
excess of any reasonable demand which 
can be made by customers. As the re= 
port states, if they. alone were concern- 
ed “the matter might probably be left to 
the progressive spirit and high stand- 
ards of the majority of dealers.” But 
the health and economic usefulness of 
a large part of the population, especial- 
ly recently arrived immigrants, depend 
greatly upon the food supply obtained 
in small shops near their homes. In 
Boston, as in other cities wherever ig- 
norance and poverty are herded togeth- 
er, the market problem is a serious 
menace to the standard of living. 

In these small neighborhood shops 
the food is handled freely, the wrapping 


paper used is sometimes newspaper 
bought from Chinese laundrymen or 
from junk dealers; flies are thick on 


the food and cats roam around without 
intereference. : 

In one grocery an inspector who 
found a fat gray tabby buried snugly 
in the macaroni remarked that it was 
The owner 
agreed it was indeed funny because 
“she usually likes to lie on the spa- 
ghetti!” 

In some shops (273, or 11 per cent of 
the total) the toilet is directly connect- 
ed with the sales room and in many 
(566, or 23 per cent) the living room 
adjoins the shop. The report makes the 
comment that we have long since put an 
end to the manufacture of clothing for 
the community in tenement houses, but 
we are as yet indifferent to the grave 
danger from the storage and sale of the 
food of the community in such houses. 

The Boston Woman’s Municipal 
League does not make concrete rec- 
ommendations for the regulation of 
markets. It suggests, however, the ad- 
visability of an ordinance which might 
obviate the dangers of the combination 
shop and living apartment, and the es- 
tablishment either by the city itself or 
by an association of business men, of 
model markets in the natural shopping 
centers of the city. Most of all, the 
league desires, through such an inves- 
tigation, to educate the consumer as 
to what he has a right to expect in the 
way of sanitary care and cleanliness in 
the distribution of food. 


OURT ORDERS RETRIAL OF SIX 
IN DYNAMITE CASE 


SIX OF THE THIRTY men con- 
victed of participating in the so-called 
dynamite conspiracy had their hopes re- 
vived when on~ January 6 the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Chi- 
cago reversed their cases and remanded 
them to the lower court for retrial. In 
the cases of the other twenty-four de- 
fendants the sentences of the lower 
court were sustained. 


The defendants who are given a new 
trial are Olaf A. Tveitmoe of San Fran- 
cisco, who had been given a sentence of 
six years; William J. McCain of Kan- 
sas City,three years; Richard H. Hou- 
lihan of Chicago and Fred Sherman of 
Indianapolis, two years each; William 
Bernhardt of Cincinnati and James A, 
Ray of Peoria, one year and one day 
each, : 

In reversing the convictions of these 
men the court said: 


“We are of opinion that evidence is 
insufficient to establish a prima facie 
case of co-partnership in the offences 
charged against any of them. Their 
sympathy and participation in the gen- 
eral objects of the organization may be 
assumed from the evidence, but we are 
not advised of proof of their actual 
participation in any of the offences 
charged in the indictments. 

“In reference to Tveitmoe the fact 
that he is not a member of the associa- 
tion is not important. On the other 
hand, his undoubted sympathy with and 
co-operation in the great strike in Cali- 
fornia does not involve complicity in 
the conspiracy.” 


As to the other twenty-four, the high- 
er court found that the men had been 
justly convicted and sentenced. Their 
attorneys have petitioned for a re-hear- 
ing and it is stated that if this 1s denied 
appeal will be made to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


OCIAL WELFARE IN THE NEW 
Gcuarrer OF ST. LOUIS 


THE most far-reaching social 
movement in St. Louis at the present 
time is the drafting of a new city charter. 
On it waits the power to attack effectually 
by public agencies the problems of dis- 
ease, poverty, unemployment and crime. 
St. Louis is hobbled by an antique in- 
strument of government drawn in 1876, 
on the theory of “checks and balances.” 
Although it has had all the time since 
then fullest home-rule powers to make 
over its charter, only one attempt has 
been made, and that unsuccessfully, in 
1909. 

A new board of freeholders is now 
sitting and, if present indications count, 
will turn out a thoroughly modern, sim- 
ple and effective document. The social 
agencies have suggested to the hoard a 
complete reorganization of the scattered 
social service agencies of the city,—a 
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new grouping under one comprehensive 
department of public welfare. 

The social service committee of the 
Civic League, a large good government 
association, has recommended in detail, 
a plan providing for the appointment of 
the head of the department by the 
mayor, and the heads of all its divisions 
by the merit system. These divisions 
include recreation, health, charitable 
and correctional institutions, hospitals, 
and two new departments. One of these, 
research and publicity, would make so- 
cial investigations, and the other, em- 
ployment, would conduct an employment 
bureau and such other agencies as may 
be needed to furnish work for the un- 
employed. 

At present most of the social activi- 
ties of the city are under unpaid citi- 
zen boards, a protective device to ward 
off the intrusion of party spoils. It is 
recommended now that such boards—in- 
cluding even the Board of Health—be 
done away with, on the ground that a 
popular form of government, with a 
strict merit system, will furnish all 
necessary protection. 

Two citizen boards, however, are 
recommended for retention because they 
are charged with dispensing public re- 
lief to individuals and families. This is 
on the theory that public out-door re- 
lief needs to be safeguarded from abuse 
even under the best forms of govern- 
ment, and that collective judgment is 
better than individual judgment in ex- 
ercising so delicate a function. These 
two boards are the Board of Children’s 
Guardians, which places out destitute 
children and pays pensions to widows, 
“and the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief 
Board, which administers a trust fund 
for the relief of immigrants and 
travelers. 


CCE] ror: FLOP” AND. THE 
“FLOP DE LUXE” 

On New YeEar’s night an elec- 
tric sign with the words “Rufus F. 
Dawes’ Hotel” flashed out on a new 
building in Chicago’s west side neigh- 
borhood of lodging houses and employ- 
ment offices. A long line of men stood 
at the door, and when opening time 
came the 300 beds of the new lodging 
house were quickly occupied. Erected 
at a cost of $100,000 by Charles D. 
Dawes, a Chicago banker, in memory 
of his son, Rufus F. Dawes, who was 
drowned, the new institution provides a 
bed in a dormitory for five cents or in 
a small room for ten cents. 

The lodgers go first to shower baths 
in the basement. Their clothes are 
placed in lockers in a room which is 
fumigated each night. As the men come 
from the shower each receives a towel, 
a night shirt and a pair of bath slip- 
pers. He then is allowed to go up the 
stairway—the first and second floors 
_ have large dormitories, and on the third 
_ floor are the single rooms. 


AROUND THE FIRE AT THE NEW DAWES HOTEL 


“Dreams of sober trustfulness, of practical results, and of hard wrought 
world success.” 


Meals are served in a cafetaria, the 
menu providing coffee for two cents, 
rolls for one cent, soup two cents, 
doughnuts one cent each and pie three 
cents. The hotel- lobby is bright and 
cheery. An open fire blazes at one end. 
On the walls are a large portrait of 
Rufus F. Dawes, American flags, pa- 
triotic pictures and a flag bearing 
Perry’s famous words, “Don’t give up 
the ship.” 

In distinction from “Hogan’s Flop,” 
a famous nearby lodging-house where 
each man pays for space on the floor on 
which to spread a newspaper and then 
himself, the Dawes’ hotel with its real 
comfort has already earned the title of 
“Flop de Luxe.” 

The hotel is not intended to provide 
permanent lodgings for idle men, but to 
serve men out of work. All the em- 
ployes, except the manager and his as- 
sistant, are unemployed men who sought 
lodgings. The clerk is one of them. He 
had found it difficult to secure work be- 
cause he had an artificial limb. 


ERGER OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
SOCIETIES 


The American Vigilance Association 
and the American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene have merged and filed articles 
of incorporation as the American Social 
Hygiene Association, with Charles W. 
Eliot of Cambridge, Mass., as president. 
The purposes of the organization are: 


“To acquire and diffuse knowledge of 
the established principles and practices 
and of any new methods, which pro- 
mote, or give assurance of promoting, 
social health; to advocate the highest 
standards of private and public moral- 
ity; to suppress commercialized vice; 
to organize the defense of the com- 
munity by every available means, edu- 
cational, sanitary, or legislative, against 
the diseases of vice; to conduct on re- 
quest inquiries into the present condi- 


tion of prostitution and the venereal dis- 
eases in American towns and cities; and 
to secure mutual acquaintance and 
Sympathy and co-operation among the 
local societies for these or similar pur- 
poses.” 


It is announced that the consolidation 
of the two societies has resulted from 
the realization by both of the need of 
unifying existing national associations 
which inevitably encroached on one an- 
other’s field. Both were essentially edu- 
cational and both called for active in- 
vestigation as a_ precedent to action. 
Both felt that work would be stren.gth- 
ened and results multiplied by the 
merger. 

The American Vigilance Association, 
founded in 1906, has been a leading fac- 
tor in drafting laws to penalize com- 
mercialized vice in thirty-one states; it 
has made investigations of conditions in 
five cities and one entire state, and has 
published a monthly magazine, Vigil- 
ance. 

The American Federation for Sex 
Hygiene, founded in St. Louis in 1909 
by Dr. Prince A. Morrow, has develop- 
ed twenty-three constituent societies in 
eighteen states and has perhaps been 
best known for its exhibit on sex hy- 
giene. This was first shown at the 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
in 1912 and has since traveled to vari- 
ous cities. The federation’s careful re- 
port on sex hygiene, written by Dr. 
Morrow, Professor Bigelow and Pro- 
fessor Balliet, was reviewed in THE 
Survey for November 16, 1912. 

The executives of the new organiza- 
tion are James Bronson Reynolds who 
has been counsel and general director 
of the American Vigilance Association 
following many years’ service in social 
and civic work; and Dr. William F. 
Snow, for four years executive officer 
and secretary of the California State 
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Photographs by courtesy of Rev. LH. Guy Talbott, Fresno, Calif. 


“AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR PARSONS TAKES US BACK TO THE OLD DAYS—YET NOT SO VERY OLD IN ENGLAND—-WHEN THE VICAR AND 
' THE CURATE HAD THEIR GARDENS, THEIR ORCHARDS, THEIR PIGS AND THEIR POULTRY,” 


Board of Health. Dr. Snow is on leave 
of absence from the faculty of Leland 
Stanford Junior University of which he 
has been a member for ten years. 

The other officers are: honorary vice- 
presidents, Jane Addams and Cardinal 
Gibbons; vice-presidents David Starr 
Jordan, William T. Foster, Portland; 
Felix M. Warburg, New York; Dean 
Walter T. Sumner, Chicago. Dr. Don- 
ald R. Hooker, Baltimore, is secretary 
and Henry L. Higginson, treasurer. 

The directors are: Prof. Thomas M. 
Balliet, New York; Dr. Hugh Cabot, 
Boston; Grace H. Dodge, New York; 
Martha P. Falconer, Darlington, Pa.; 
Jerome D. Greene, Now York; Wirt W. 
Hallam, Chicago; Robert W. Hebberd, 
Albany, N. Y.; Dr. Thomas N. Hep- 
burn, Hartford, Conn.; Dr. Donald R. 
Hooker, Baltimore; Dr. Edward Jack- 
son, Denver; Henry James, Jr., New 
York; Dr. O. Edward Janney, Balti- 
more; Dr. Edward L. Keyes, Jr., New 
York; Delcevare King, Boston; Dr. 
Lawrence Litchfield, Pittsburgh; James 
Bronson Reynolds, New’ York; Mrs. 
Raymond Robins, Chicago; Prof, E. R. 
A. Seligman, New York; Dr. William 
F. Snow, New York; the Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York, and Percy 
Werner, St. Louis. 


EDERAL COMMISSION TO STUDY 
CALUMET AND COLORADO 


Tue FepreraAL Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission held its first open 
hearings during the closing days of De- 
cember in Washington. Safety engi- 
neers, economists, social workers and 
writers were invited to state their views 
as to the work that should be under- 
taken. 

Edward T. Devine, chairman of the 
committee that worked for the creation 
of the commission strongly urged that 
the commission, as a body, devote itself 
directly to the question of the under- 
lying causes of industrial unrest, and 
that it busy itself with the specific prob- 
lems of industrial accidents, unemploy- 
ment, social insurance and the like only 


so far as these questions have direct 
bearing upon the problem of industrial 
strife. 

A number of those who appeared be- 
fore the commission urged it to make 
an immediate investigation into strikes 
now in progress, especially in the cop- 
per region of Michigan and in the coal 
fields of southern Colorado, The opin- 


ion was expressed that these conflicts 
present a cross section of the industrial 
problem not to be observed or studied 
so advantageously anywhere else. 

The meeting adjourned early in Jan- 
uary after a series of executive ses- 
sions. It was announced that special 
investigators are to be dispatched im- 
mediately to Michigan and Colorado. 


ACK TO, THE SQIL MOVEMENT OF CALIFORNIA 
CLERGY—BY JOHN T. BRAMHALL 


AGRICULTURAL training for par- 
sons takes us back to the old days— 
yet not so very old in England—when 
the vicar and the curate had their gar- 
dens, their orchards, their pigs and. their 
poultry (vide the Vicar of Wakefield 
and Du Maurier’s drawings in Punch), 
and in that way came in close and sym- 
pathetic contact with their rural par- 
ishioners. The country curate showed 
his gooseberries and apples, pigs and 
pigeons at the county fair, and often 
was not backward in taking his dogs to 
the annual meet. He was a man among 
men. 

The bookish clericals were never in 
sympathy with the British public. We 
recall the scandalized vicar, on behold- 
ing a chapel yard in barley—or was it 
beans?—saying: “This must not occur 
again”; to which the gardener replies: 
“Oh, no sir, it will be in turnips next 
year.” This symbolizes, in a way, the 
claims of the present over the past, of 
the living’ over the dead. In retiring to 
his parsonage and giving up all practical 
contact with the world—except in show- 
ing the way out—the modern minister 
has become medieval and has. lost his 
humanizing touch with his fellow men, 
that power of being all things to all 
men which made his Master’s influence 
so powerful. True, it is not always, 
or perhaps often, his fault, so much as 
that of modern custom, which “hires” 
a man to be minister and blindly in- 
sists that he shall sit on his job all 
hours of the day and night. 


Something of this idea came into the 
mind of the Rey. Frederick I. Drexel, 
pastor of the Baptist church at Willow, 
in the Sacramento Valley, California. 
He was in an agricultural community. 
but he himself was a scholar rather 
than a farmer. His neighbors grew 
alfalfa beside the Sacramento, but al- 
falfa by the river’s brim mere alfalfa 
was to him, and it was nothing more. 
He could not meet his farmer-neigh- 
bors on common terms and invite them 
to attend his preaching, because their 
“shibboleth” was not his “shibboleth.” 
He moved ‘in a different orbit. But he 
longed to do his neighbors a human 
service, on week-days as well as on 
Sundays. 

So this minister wrote to Dean Hunt 
of the college of agriculture of the 
state university, and suggested a plan, 
or an idea, of co-operation between min- 
ister and farmer. The dean took it up, 
called the faculty and the railroad offi- 
cials in consultation, and ministers’ 
week at the university farm school at 
Davis was the result. 

The railroad, figuring on future 
traffic, gave the transportation, and the 
farm school stood host, the students 
giving up their dormitories and going 
to the barns. Six hundred ministers 
from all parts of the state were on a 
lark for a week, enjoying life, probably, 
as they had not enjoyed it since they 
were boys, because it was real life, 
out of the study, out of the pulpit, into 
the garden that God made for man and 
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How the Jews care for their poor, described as “a film story in two reels,’ has been put in the motion picture circuits by the 
The scenario brings in a ntimber of the largest charitable institutions in the federa- 


Brooklyn Federation of Jewish Charities. 


tien. 
cants is noticeable. 


bade him to till. They played ball, and, 
it is said, leap-frog. They sang songs, 
cracked jokes about the “lay sisters” 
and the “buttermilk cow.” And they 
studied, too, listening to half a dozen 
lectures a day with all the earnestness 
of a Chautauqua class cramming for a 
degree. It was a week of play and 
work, with never ar idle minute. 

What for? Was it a junket, as some 
chronic scoffers are inclined to hint? 
Well, we recall good Isaak Walton’s 
reference to scoffers. Was it an ad- 
vertising scheme for the college of 
agriculture? If so, it was a very clever 
one, and patterned after the greatest 
publicity work that the world has ever 
known, that of spreading the gospel. 

The five hundred ministers will tell 
their flocks that agriculture is the nob- 
lest occupation of maa, and that the uni- 
versity farm school is the grandest in- 
stitution in the state. They learned 
much about farm methods, farm 
animals, farm economy, and farm soci- 
ology, and probably more about men, 
though they did not realize it. They 
learned about man’s work, and that 
labor, far from being a curse, is his 
greatest blessing. j 

“The greatest gathering of its kind 
ever held in America,’ said Warren 
H. Wilson of New York, who came 
across the continent to participate in 
the conferences, and Dr. Barrows, act- 
ing president of the University of 
California, and Judge Peter J. Shields, 
of Sacramento, echoed this sentiment. 

Ministers’ week will be held annually 
at the farm school, and between times 
the ministers will endeavor to “get 
next” the farmers, learning and teach- 
ing at the same time. 


The picture shown here is labeled “an everyday occurrence at our United Jewish Aid Societies.” 
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OUT AGAINST THREEFOLD ATTACK 


kK ANSAS CITY BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE WINS 


In most ciITIES public welfare 
seems much like one of the platitudi- 
nous phrases of a Fourth of July orator. 
But in Kansas City it stands for an or- 
ganized municipal function and means 
such distinctly unplatitudinous things 
as getting permanent jobs for four 
dishwashers and nearly 5,000 others 
who were out of work, helping tene- 
ment dwellers to raise their own vege- 
tables on vacant lots, seeing that part- 
ners’ arms at public dances are where 
they ought to be, and loaning a little 
cash or securing justice for folks in 
trouble. 

For a liberal education in the way a city 
government translates “public welfare” 
into reality, send for the fourth annual 
report, just published, of the Kansas 
City Board of Public Welfare. Every 
one of its 395 pages is packed with com- 
mon sense and the inspiration which 
comes from a record of service rather 
than a string of glowing words. 

This last year, in which Cleveland, 
Duluth and other cities have been adopt- 
ing the plan of a board of public wel- 
fare, the pioneer Kansas City board has 
had to fight off an attack which came 
along three lines involving the method 
of appointment of members, the legality 
of the board’s executives and the wis- 
dom of its policies. 

The board has been practically self- 
perpetuating. When vacancies have oc- 
curred the remaining members have 
chosen the ones to fill them and the 
mayor as a matter of routine has always 
appointed them, thus eliminating parti- 
san politics. But its opponents ques- 


tioned this method of appointment. The 
matter might have been put to a legal 
test by the mayor, who was held in a 
court case to be the only one who could 
raise the question, but he followed the 
practice of his predecessors and accept- 
ed the nominations of the board. 

The legal existence of the board was 
attacked on the technical ground that 
it has five members instead of three as 
is provided for charter boards. The 
point was raised, interestingly enough, 
when a dance inspector who had passed 
a civil service examination was dis- 
charged. 

The committee appointed by the Civil 
Service Board to conduct the examina- 
tion had a very different conception of 
the duties of a dance inspector from 
that entertained by the Board of Public 
Welfare. The latter felt that moral 
qualities and knowledge of moral dan- 
gers were needed. The committee seems 
to have laid emphasis on the dancing ex- 
perience of applicants. Inspectors who 
had been serving under temporary ap- 
pointment, thus becoming acquainted 
with the work, received very low ‘grades 
in the examination, while the highest 
man passed was an habitue of public 
dances who had been ordered out of 
one dance for intoxication, 

The Board of Public Welfare object- 
ed to the appointment of this man but 
was advised that it had no option. It 
appointed him but immediately dis 
charged him as not competent and he 
appealed to the Civil Service Board. 
Not only was his former misconduct 
proved, but it was shown that after he 
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had passed the civil service examination 
he was removed from a theatrical stage, 
where he was giving an exhibition 
dance, for intoxication and misconduct. 
But the Civil Service Board held that he 
should have been put to work and re- 
moved at the time of his first miscon- 
duct in office. It reported to the mayor 
that the Board of Public Welfare had 
violated the civil service provision of 
the charter. The mayor held the Board 
of Public Welfare to be morally justi- 
fied, even though technically wrong, and 
refused to take any action against them. 

The deposed dance inspector then got 
one of his friends to sue as a taxpayer 
and enjoin the Board of Public Wel- 
fare from spending any money. The 
temporary injunction was timed so as to 
tie up all salaries, but it was dissolved 
the next day and the case set for hear- 
ing. At the hearing the attorney for 
the board pointed out that the Board of 
Public Welfare was not a charter board 
but was created by ordinance and thus 
could have more than three. members. 
The attorney for the complainant then 
withdrew his suit. 

The blow at the board’s policies was 
struck when the appropriations for its 
work were under consideration. The 
apportionment committee and the fi- 
nance committee, both branches of the 
council, after questioning all the items, 
expenses and salaries, approved the 
same appropriation as in the preceding 
year. 

The annual budget is $130,000 and 
there are 84 employes. Rarely is the 
work. of all city departments explained 
and justified so clearly and_ succinctly 
to citizens as appears in the introductory 
summary in the board’s report. These 
questions are asked and answered: 
What good does it all do? Is the work 
worth the money it costs? Why is more 
money spent for salaries than for relief? 

And hete are the answers: 


WHAT GOOD DOES IT ALL DO? 


In the first place, 4,517 people are liv- 
ing in better homes today because of 
the work done by our housing inspec- 
tors during the past year. 

Daily 40,000 men and women go to 
safer places to work because of the 693 
orders issued by our factory inspection 
department and complied with by the 
emplovers of Kansas City. 

31,000 times have eager men looking 
for work been rewarded in their search 
by our employment bureau during the 

ear. 

Over 3,000 families have been guided, 
inspired or comforted by our social 
workers in the social service depart- 
ment. 

To over 2,000 prisoners applying for 
parole our board has answered with 
freedom and a chance. 

50,000 pleasant evenings were spent in 
social center meetings last winter and 
most of these would not have been ex- 
cept for the efforts of the Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

2,600 public dances, with an aggre- 


gate attendance of over 500,000, were 
cleaner and safer because of the pres- 
ence of Board of Public Welfare in- 
spectors. 

For the past few months there has not 
been a day when the 25,000 attendants 
on our motion picture theaters have not, 
many of them, been shielded from vul- 
gar or brutal scenes eliminated from 
the shows by the hot educational cam- 
paign carried on by our recreation de- 
partment. 

1,500 people, frightened or worried by 
some crisis in their battle for bread and 
butter, have turned to the welfare loan 
agency and found relief in a temporary 
loan. 

About 6,000 people, embittered by 


‘fraud, deceit, and oppression turned to 


our legal aid bureau for justice, which 
is often sweeter than any food. 

If human life, if morality, health and 
financial prosperity have any value, then 
these paragraphs answer what good has 
been done. 


IS THE WORK WORTH WHAT IT COSTS? 


The prisoners at the farm worked so 
that they left improvements on the place 


» LEROY A. HALBERT, SUPERINTENDENT, KANSAS 


CITY BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 

A few years ago a young man went 
to live in “The Patch,” Kansas City’s 
most squalid slum, to do what he could 
ior its regeneration. He became iden- 
ufied with a Board of Pardons and 
Faroles which grew into the pioneer 
municipal department of social service. 


worth $2,630.36, more than the outlay 
for the year. 

The women in the woman’s reforma- 
tory did $4,914.91 worth of work even 
in the present undeveloped stage. 

The prisoners on parole were re- 
quired to work and their earnings while 
on parole amounted to $280,499, which 
went to the enrichment of socicty. 

If the 693 specific improvements made 
in the factories of Kansas City under 
the order of our factory inspection de- 
partment have saved one life, even at 
the valuation of $5,000, that has been 
worth more in actual dollars and cents 
than the cost of the department for a 
year; but it has done much more than 
that. In one factory where the punch 


presses had mangled or taken off one or 
more fingers at each of the fourteen 
different-accidents during the course of 
a year previous to the installing of safe- 
guards, since their installation six 
months ago, no accidents have occurred. 

If each customer to the dances super- 
vised by our department has had _ his 
evening’s pleasure enhanced by a half 
cent because of its being cleaner mor- 
ally, then the recreation department has 
paid in dollars and cents. If the hun- 
dreds of mothers who send their girls 
to these places paid for chaperons to 
watch their girls even during the dances, 
as they are watched by our dance in- 
spectors, it would be the very best kind 
of an investment for them, but it would 
cost much more than has been invested 
in thatline of work. 

Itcost us only $2,624 to have $34,000 
worth of improvements made on the 
houses of the poor. 

If Kansas City’s business men have 
been warned against fraudulent or in- 
efficient charities, as they might have 
been by using our list of endorsed chari- 
ties, the service has paid for itself many 
times over. 

It cost us only $124.95 to arrange for 
the use of vacant lots free for 167 gar- 
dens, but the people harvested $5,000 
worth of produce from their gardens. 

The patrons of our employment bu- 
reau earned $34,521 during the first 
day’s employment on their various jobs 
by actual reports. This is more than 
double the $5,226.68 spent on the bu- 
reau, plus the $8,721.20 worth of help 
we gave to the sick and infirm people, 
helpless and stranded in Kansas City 
during the year. 

If you figure the difference in inter- 
est between the 10 per cent per month 
charged by the loan sharks before the 
welfare loan agency began, and the 2 
per cent per month charged by our 
agency on the basis of the average vol- 
ume of loans outstanding during the 
year, which was about $30,000, the re- 
sult will show that the borrowers were 
saved $28,800 in interest. 

In fact, every line of our work pays 
big for the common, ordinary citizens of 
Kansas City. 

WHY IS MORE MONEY SPENT FOR SAL- 
ARIES THAN FOR RELIEF? 

Let us ask you a question: Who says 
we should spend more money for char- 
ity and less fer salaries? 

A landlord who wanted us to stop 
meddling with his unsafe or unsanitary 
house, 2:iud take care of the victims of 
exposure and disease, might want us to 
abolish our housing inspectors and save 
their salaries. 

An employer who hated the expense 
of installing new safegx:ards might pre- 
fer to have us simply feed the widows 
and orphans of his accident victims, let 
his machinery alone, and discharge our 
factory inspectors. 

Those who wished to exploit and op- 
press the poor might not want any legal 
aid bureau; they might prefer to have 
us feed, rather than defend the poor. 

The loan shark might object to our 
loaning money at reasonable rates in- 
stead of giving it away. 

The pimp and procurer might object 
to our investigating suspicious looking 
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dvertisements and inspecting public 
ance halls. They probably think we 
aould spend our money on _ rescue 
omes instead of investigators and dance 
ispectors. 

The politician might want us to parole 
is friends in his ward instead of hav- 
ig all cases investigated. In his judg- 
1ent parole officers are an unnecessary 
xpense. Or the politician who looks 
pon all jobs as patronage might look 
pon our non-political force as abso- 
itely useless at any time. 

In fact, anybody who wanted some 
avor or immunity from the board which 
e should not and could not get, might 
ttack our policy with the specious argu- 
lent about spending our money on re- 
ef instead of on salaries. The simple 
nswer to your question is found in the 
Id adage, “An ounce of prevention is 
jorth a pound of cure.” We get more 
enefits for the people by the preventive 
1ethod. 

In answer to those who contend that 
s work is a visionary experiment and 
mpracticable, the report points out that 
he Board of Public Welfare is doing 
othing which is not being done by some 
wency, piblic or private, in many 
\merican cities. 

In Kansas City the work grew out of 
he Board of Pardons and Paroles, 
vhich in 1910 was succeeded by the 
soard of Public Welfare with an an- 
ual appropriation of $150,000. It spent, 
iowever, only $130,000 and its annual 
ppropriations since have been at this 
igure. But the work of the board has 
een increasing. Recreation and fac- 
ory inspection departments were added 
y legislation without additional appro- 
riations, and in all the departments of 
fs work extension has been limited by 
ack of funds. The board is therefore 
ppealing for larger annual appropria- 
ions. ; 

One of the marked gains of the year 
as been in educational work. Building 
n, various existing classes and lecture 
ourses, the board last year organized 
social workers’ institute to increase the 


“ 


efficiency of social workers in Kansas 
City. The enrollment was 151. 

Through the research bureau a con- 
tinuous social survey of the community 
is carried on. The city is divided into 
several natural districts and the report 
covers the surveys of these districts 
separately and presents as well a gen- 
eral summary which sets forth the social 
conditions of the community as a whole. 
The research bureau also secured per- 
mission from the Board of Education to 
conduct social centers in public schools. 
It likewise has charge of housing in- 
vestigations, and the requirement of 
improvements to bring housing up to 
the standard set by the housing regula- 
tions. The charities endorsement and 
the conduct of a confidential exchange 
are also undertaken by the research 
bureau. 

A large part of the report is given 
over to the data gathered by the factory 
inspection department. This presents 
not merely information concerning 
safety and sanitation, and the work 
which was done in compelling factory 


owners to comply with the law, but 


deals extensively with the health, hours 
and wages of working women in Kan- 
sas City. It shows that 17 per cent are 
married women, 14 per cent are sep- 
arated, divorced or widows, and 69 per 
cent are unmarried girls; that 75 per 
cent live at home or with relatives; that 
25 per cent receive wages of less than 
$6 a week; that a wage of $8.50 is neces- 
sary for a girl in a boarding or lodging 
house to live comfortably and $6 a week 
barely to exist; and that 26 per cent, 
besides supporting themselves, have 
dependents. 

One hundred industrial accidents were 
studied. Of these 33 received compen- 
sation, 23 had suits pending and the re- 
mainder received no compensation or 
had taken no action. Thirty per cent of 
those who received compensation were 
paid less than is awarded by most com- 
pensation laws. Data concerning acci- 


dents showed that 39 per cent happened 
to persons under twenty-five years of 
age, /5 per cent to persons under forty; 
that 75 per cent received less than $20 
a week; and that according to the classi- 
fication as to the time of day, 52 per 
cent occurred during four out of four- 
teen work hours—the two hours pre- 
ceding noon and the last two hours in 
the afternoon. Three boys under 16, 
who were employed on dangerous ma- 
chinery contrary to the law, were in- 
jured, and twenty accidents happened to 
boys under 20. 

The employment bureau secured per- 
manent positions for every one of 787 
women applicants and for 3,757 out of 
4,007 men applicants, and temporary po- 
sitions to the number of 26,602. <A 
municipal quarry was operated which 
gave 22,000 days’ employment to 2,500 
individuals at a cost to the city of $15,- 
000. Sale of the rock netted $13,500. 

Through co-operation with the Provi- 
dent Association a social service depart- 
ment is maintained with a corps of 
ten trained workers available for public 
and private institutions and agencies: 
which need their special service. 

The municipal farm, which replaced 
the workhouse where more than 200 men 
and women were kept in a state of idle- 
ness, has been called by one visitor “a 
moral hospital.” The 275 men working 
under a jailer, who is called a superin- 
tendent, and guards who are known as 
foremen, have built two dormitories and 
have raised several thousand dollars’ 
worth of vegetables. Deducting the 
amount it cost the city to maintain and 
operate the farm, each man earned $28 
in excess of his keep. 

The parole department has found that 
among the 9,000 individuals paroled in 
four and one-half years, about 10 per 
cent have been re-committed, 15 per cent 
have left the city and about 75 per cen? 


have “made good.’ During: the last 
last year those on parole’ earned 
$288,000. 


MAKING “PUBLIC WELFARE” MORE THAN A PHRASE 


It cost the Kansas City Board of Public Welfare only $124.95 to arrange for the free use of vacant lots on which poor 
> le, cultivating 167 gardens, raised several thousand dollars’ worth of vegetables. 
rd’s comprehensive social service activities. 


This is only an incidental part of the 


Tue NEw York legislature now 


in session will be asked by the Short 
Ballot Organization to do away with 
the present cumbersome system of coun- 
ty government by a large board of sup- 
ervisors and a long list of elected of- 
ficers. 

A bill has been prepared in an op- 
tional form with provision for its adop- 
tion in any county by referendum, sub- 
stituting a board of supervisors of three 
members, elected at large in rotation for 
a term of three years, in place of the 
present cumbersome body. This board 
would take over all the functions of the 
present board except those specifically 
conferred upon a new officer to be 
known as the “county manager.” 

This new official would be under the 
direct control of the board and serve 
as their executive agent. He would 
have ample powers of inquisition and 
would actually appoint the county sup- 
erintendent of the poor, the treasurer 
and other statutory officers except the 
auditor, or comptroller, and coroners. 
He would receive the fiscal estimates of 
the various officers and present them 
to the board of supervisors with his 
recommendations. He would act as pur- 
chasing agent. 

There would fall upon him, in short, 
all of the detailed work of the present 
board of supervisors except the book- 
keeping element in the auditing. In 
larger counties this latter function 
would fall to the county comptroller 
who is now provided by law as an op- 
tional officer. 

It is the intention that the county 
manager have a salary sufficient to at- 
tract trained men and, to widen the field 
of selection, it is specifically provided 
that he need not be a resident of the 
county. This feature duplicates the 
“city manager plan” in operation in 
Dayton and Springfield, Ohio, and other 
cities. 

To make reasonably sure that the 
board of supervisors would give the 
county manager power to carry out his 
duties, provision is made in the bill for 
an administrative code, required to be 
enacted by the board. This would con- 
tain in detail the procedure relating to 
the purchase of supplies, the form of 
contracts, the regulations concerning 
the budget and department reports. 

The coroners would be appointed by 
the district attorney, thereby tending 
more closely to unify the machinery of 
criminal justice. 

When, if ever, the constitution is 
amended so that the principal county 
officers may be made appointive, a 
further unification of the functions of 
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OMMISSION GOVERNMENT AND PAID MANAGERS 
FOR COUNTIES—BY H. S. GILBERTSON 


SECRETARY NEW YORK SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION 


the board of supervisors could be ef- 
fected by an extension of the county 
manager's powers of appointment. * An 
amendment with this end in view will 
probably be presented to the legislature. 

The need for the new plan is press- 
ing. The organized short ballot move- 
ment was not very old before it found 
that the county is a field in which this 
reform is particularly appropriate. For 
the purpose of scraping an acquaintance 
with the subject, we made a rather 
thorough examination of the statutes 
in New York state relating to counties 
and county officers, and found some as- 
tonishing things. 

Here was a unit of government which 
had been running along for 200 years 
without the slightest semblance of an 
administrative head, or chief executive. 
There was a board of supervisors, to be 
sure, but its members consisted of dele- 
gates from the various towns who met 
only at intervals. In the very nature 
of the case, they could not be conver- 
sant with what was going on in the 
other county offices. The latter were 
nearly all in the independent elective 
class and this fact, of course, further 
militated against an effective organiza- 
tion. We diagramed this statutory sit- 
uation. The result was something which 
looked very much like the tangled mass 
of steel girders in the ruins of one of 
the office buildings at San Francisco 
after the great fire. 

We then began to look around and 
see how the thing had worked in prac- 
tice. Soon we ran across an illuminat- 


COUNTIES—BY T. L. HINCKLEY / 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY RESEARCH BUREAU 


Scountins AND CHARACTER OF REFORM FOR 


THAT CONCERTED EFFORTS toward 
a thorough regeneration of our various 
county systems are now being made by 
those who have at heart the civic eman- 
cipation of our country will scarcely be 
disputed by one who has followed the 
course of civic reform during the past 
few years. The volume on County 
Government alone, published in May, 
1913, by the American Academy of Po- 
litical Science, is ample proof that men 
in widely separated sections of the coun- 
try are earnestly at work upon this most 
elusive problem, ‘and that they have 
made excellent headway toward a solu- 
tion. } 

Unfortunately, county research has 
not progressed far enough to permit the 
establishment of many basic principles 
of action; the steps proposed by the 
specialists in “County Government” are 


ing and highly entertaining set of re- 
ports on certain up-state counties, which 
were prepared during Martin H. Glynn’s 
term as comptroller, about six years 
ago. q 

Among the things which the in- 
vestigators found, in at least one county, 
was a practically wide open treasury 
which could be picked at the instance 
of half a.dozen elective officers because 
of the practical abandonment of any- 
thing like auditing. In another county, 
by a series of illegal resolutions, the 
board of supervisors actually abdicated 
its principal function as auditor of coun- 
ty bills to an appointive employe who 
served without bonds and was subject 
to no check beyond a perfunctory ex- 
amination. Vouchers for public expen- 
ditures in several counties were found 
to have been burned. Sometimes they 
were stuffed away in barrels in an utter 
lack of sequence or order. Officers like 
the county clerk or county treasurer 
had been pocketing fees which the stat-" 
utes plainly said were the property of 
the state. 

Some of these evils, of course, could 
have been corrected superficially by 
better administrative measures. But at 
bottom the trouble was one of bad fun- 
damental organization. The boards of 
supervisors in many of the New York 
counties are too absurdly large to per- 
form the administrative functions which 
are imposed upon them. Think of 
thirty-eight men, as in Westchester 
county, auditing a bill by acclamation! 

But size is not the only difficulty. 
There is no one'to represent the wmity 
of the county. And that is where the 
proposed small board and the count 
manager will count strongly. 


almost as various as the evils which they 
are designed to remedy. Thus we ha 
suggestions running the whole ‘gamui 
of the efficiency program, from simple 
centralization of county functions to 
complete abolition of all county govern- 
ment. We are still, as a people, pro 
foundly ignorant of the particular fune- 
tions which the county fulfills in our 
national economy and, except in specific 
instances of graft exposées, taxpayers’ 
suits, and sporadic achievements in the 
line of research and reform, we are still 
at a loss to put our fingers upon the 
county’s “sore spots.” 4 
It must be admitted that our national 
lack of a constructive program for 
counties is in some degree due to the 
innate characteristics of county govern- 
ment itself. i 
County functions are largely legal of 
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clerical in character, and while neces- 
sary to the circulation of our national 
life, are not of a type likely to catch the 
imagination of the general public. One 
cannot be blamed for failing to enthuse 
over the fees of tax collectors and coun- 
ty clerks, the methods of purchasing 
food for the prisoners in the county jail, 
or the price of record and blank books in 
the office of a registrar of deeds. Thus, 
despite the fact that these and other sim- 
ilar routine functions manage to absorb 
a vast share of our national expendi- 
tures for government, they have been 
given little or no consideration, except 
by the politicians who have realized in 
the county “machine” the ideal “boss” 
system, 

It is all the more significant, there- 
fore, that, in spite of its monotonous 
“tone,” its semi-legal atmosphere and its 
lack of popular appeal, our national re- 
constructive genius has at last fastened 
upon the county as a fallow field for its 
operations. Evidently the influence of 
municipal research, of charter revision 
and of the short ballot has expanded to 
another great social unit—the next 
highest link in our administrative 
chain; and with the examples of 
New York, Dayton, Galveston and 
Des Moines fresh in our minds, we 
have reason to expect that the diag- 
nosis of county reformers will be swift 
and their remedies sure. 

Viewed in another light, the under- 
taking of county reform becomes an- 
other manifestation of the great wave 
of rural uplift which is sweeping the 
country.. With 42.6 per cent of our pop- 
ulation still residing outside corporate 
limits, any change in county administra- 
tion is bound to have a most vital effect 
upon the character of our rural civiliza- 
tion. 

No great imagination is required to 
foresee the application of modern prin- 
ciples of administrative research, such 
as are now being focussed on the city and 
the county, to higher units of govern- 
ment,—the state and finally the nation 
itself. The first has already been.advo- 
cated (R. Fulton Cutting, in New York 
Times, September 21, 1913); the second 
has already made its’ “preliminary sur- 
vey” (President Taft’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency). 


Importance of the County 


Do our citizens realize that there are 
at present 2,855 counties in the United 
States, and that they cost the nation in 
round numbers $300,000,000 a year— 
nearly half as much as the national goy- 
ernment itself? Do people further real- 
ize that until very recently, in spite of 
such immense cost, no attention on the 
part of the tax-paying public has ever 
been given to the character and quality 
of our county administration? Under 
these circumstances the significance of 
present-day practical efforts to achieve 
economy and efficiency in county gov- 
ernment becomes apparent; and, con- 
ceivably, there is something of a sur- 
prise awaiting those persons who have 
hitherto considered counties as little 
more than colored areas on the map. 

Besides its great financial importance, 


“county government in the United States 


is of vital administrative importance. 
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Our entire scheme of internal govern- 
ment hinges upon this connecting link 
between the autonomous city and the 
sovereign state. Our political system, and 
especially our judicial system, depend 
very greatly upon the county; indeed, as 
our English ancestors fashioned it, the 
county was little else than a judicial 
district. If this link is found on the 
whole to be strong and well proportion- 
ed, then it will be preserved mainly as 
it now exists; if it turns out to be a 
weak and defective link, then it must 
either be strengthened until it can do its 
work efficiently, or entirely removed and 
replaced by a more perfect device. 

As previously noted, current study 
has not proceeded far enough to show 
whether the county should be retained, 


McBride in St, Louis Republic. 
CAN ANY GOOD COME OUT OF IT? 


remodeled, or done away witn entirely; 
but out of the many minds—both official 
and unofficial—now at work on this 
problem, there is likely to emerge some- 
thing which in the end will be in spirit 
typically American, and not, as at pres- 
ent, typically English. Recent develop- 
ments in California and Oregon indicate 
the: general trend of these plans for 
making a county better fitted to fulfill 
the modern requirements of efficient 
government. 

No matter what type of county gov- 
ernment is ultimately evolved from pres- 
ent intensive study along these lines, 
certain specific benefits may be confi- 
dently predicted. Thus, in rural coun- 
ties, ‘a centralization of authority is 
bound to result which will strengthen 
and co-ordinate such functions as health, 
poor relief, road building, etc.; in the 
semi-urban counties, a fundamental re- 


distribution of powers and functions is 
bound to take place; in urban counties, 
retrenchment, economy, and redistribu- 
tion of function, promise relief to the 
city taxpayer. 


Benefits to Rural Counties 


(a) Health and Sanitation. It is con- 
ceded by many public health experts that 
in the rural districts is to be found as 
great need for remedial health and 
sanitation measures as in the major- 
ity of our cities. These rural health 
problems are not at all complex, but 
they require possibly more individ- 
ual effort on the part of health 
officers than is the case in the cities, 
where community consciousness supplies 
constant and powerful pressure. It is 
not difficult to explain to a farmer how 
his stock may best be kept clean and 
healthy, how water supply may be prop- 
erly safeguarded against pollution, how 
milk may be made to give a low bacte- 
rial count; but it requires no small per- 
sistence on the part of the health au- 
thority to convince a rural citizen of 
the value of many apparently “freak” 
health precautions, and to see that new 
methods are actually adopted. 

Such persistence and supervision can 
best be given by a central authority, 
not a local one, owing to the well- 
known demoralizing effect of kinship. 
The reorganized rural county will un- 
doubtedly provide such a strong cen- 
tralized health bureau, or, if necessary, 
several counties may be combined under 
one health jurisdiction, as now provided 
for in New York. The precise arrange- 
ment is immaterial, so that the central 
office is able to give an effective imspec- 
tion service. This, after all, is the 
keynote of most sanitary: administra- 
tion, urban or rural. 

(b) Poor Relief. Some day America 
is going to be astonished by revela- 
tions as to the character and kind of 
poor relief administered in rural and 
semi-rural districts. Favoritism, fraud 
and petty graft are rife in connection 
with rural charitable relief, and alms- 
houses are frequently not what they 
should be. Political influence is used to 
commit persons to the asylums or to 
secure food and supplies for shiftless 
families. Those abuses will be checked 
by centralizing the responsibility for 
commitments and in restricting to a min- 
imum the number of county officials 
charged with poor relief duties. 

(c) Roads. New York is the victim 
of an extremely confusing and compli- 
cated road-building system—as are pos- 
sibly other states. The relation between 
local towns and the county, also be- 
tween the county and the state, provide 
numberless opportunities for lax hand- 
ling of funds and “lost motion” in 
supervision. A centralized highway ad- 
ministration will bring equally within 
reach less irresponsibility and _ better 
roads. 


Benefits to Semi-Urban Counties 


The semi-urban counties—those hav- 
ing an urban population of from 50,000 
to 500,000—number about 115 in all, and 
their urban populations alone total over 
13,000,000. This is a very important 
class of county, and one which furnishes 
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perhaps the most perplexing problem of 
all. 

Where counties contain both urban 
and rural areas, a wealth of useless du- 
plication of effort is usually the result. 
Constable and police may interfere, 
sheriff and chief of police may clash, 
coroner and city physician may perform 
identical services on the same occasion; 
there may even be county representa- 
tives selected from individual city 
wards, as in New York State, although 
from the standpoint of efficient govern- 
ment these officials are worse than use- 
less. 

All such overlappings and interfer- 
ences mean waste of effort and in- 
creased cost to the public. One of the 
writers in “County Government” has 
suggested a complete divorce, as far as 
administration is concerned, between 
urban and rural districts in the semi- 
urban class of county, and the sugges- 
tion is logical. Let it be urged upon 
whatever bodies of men attack this 
problem, that because a city is in a 
county there is afforded no excuse for 
spreading the entire county govern- 
mental system over the autonomous ur- 
ban areas. 

There are eight great urban counties 
(over 500,000 population) in the United 
States, and the city taxpayers in these 
counties contribute $20,000,000 a year 
to the support of county government. 
New York City’s county budget aver- 
ages 4 per cent of the city budget; in 
Chicago the ratio is almost one-tenth. 
Some of these urban counties, as also 
some of the semi-urban type, carry on 
their county governments through the 
medium of city finances, But county 
offices and county problems remain. 

As to what county reform offers to 
these urban counties, it may be cited 
that in one such county the application 
of research methods for a very brief 
period of time pointed out an avoidable 
expense of 248,000 a year—an impor- 
tant item of waste being the presence of 
superfluous employes. Evidently the 
message which the new movement will 
bring to municipalities of this class is 
largely financial in character, An 
aroused urban electorate will furnish an 
impetus to business reorganization of 
county departments in urban counties, 
which is impossible in countries where 
the rural population predominates. 


The State and the County 

A surprisingly large number of our 
state governments keep an extremely 
feeble “check” upon county administra- 
tion and finance. In some cases the 
state officials do not appear able to fur- 
nish even the most elementary informa- 
tion as to county financial transactions. 
There are a few states—Minnesota, for 
example—that provide efficient report- 
ing of county finances and publish 
excellent summaries of the same; but 
this practice is limited. When one 
considers the fact that lack of infor- 
mation has always been at the bot- 
tom of most public extravagance and 
graft, this neglect of state supervision 
over county finances looms large with 
possibilities of waste. 

With the state there lies the great 
opportunity to effect reform in county 


government, and, through this means, to 
produce a stronger, better state govern- 
ment as well. 


By insisting on adequate county re- 


ports, and by continually examining and 
comparing these reports, county officials, 
even though immune from public scru- 
tiny, may be made to appreciate any 
shortcomings which exist and may be 
induced to “clean house.” In this con- 
nection Indiana certainly points the way. 
Her campaign for county rectitude has 
been a revelation to students of county 
government. When between the state 
and its counties a close working adjust- 
ment may be established, not only will 


the county feel a much needed sense of 
responsibility, but the state will more 
nearly approach the condition of a 
homogeneous unit of government. 

This challenge of county government 
has lain too long unanswered, It be- 
comes increasingly apparent that coun- 
ties in large sections of our country 
are imperfectly organized, inefficiently 
managed and extravagantly financed., 
In a peculiar sense it is the state gov- 
ernment’s duty to set its counties in or- 
der, and state bureaus of efficiency will 
do extremely well to devote at least a 


portion of their energies to county re- 


form. 


OUR PLANS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HOMESTEAD 
F comnssion FOR WORKINGMEN’S HOMES 


Every aspect of town planning 
—structural, aesthetic, hygienic, 
social, economic—was talked up, 
and down, and across the middle 
at the first Massachusetts City and 
Town Planning Conference called 
by Governor Foss at the State 
House in Boston to discuss the 
new law requiring every city and 
town of over 10,000 population to 
create a local planning board. 

From the resulting wealth of 
material—the mere program was 
a “shorter course im housing, 
health and happiness,’ and there 
were more than one hundred 
speeches from the floor—TuE 
Survey can publish only the signi- 
ficant report of the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission's Commit- 
tee on Organization of Housing 
Companies, and comment on the 
sessions by Warren Dunham Fos- 
ter. 

The report is the commission's 
first direct contribution to the so- 
lution of its task of promoting 
“the formation of organizations in- 
tended to increase the supply of 
i Sheiel homes for the people.” 
—Ed. 


The committee believes. that pres- 
ent methods of providing houses are 
but partially satisfactory, chiefly on ac- 
count of speculative profits and lack of 
collective action. Money must be avail- 


able at a fixed rate, the resident retain-/ 


ing all surplus and speculative profits. 
Wholesale operations will permit great 
economies, and the adoption of advanced 
methods in community planning will en- 
sure the provision of many social needs, 
such as playgrounds, allotment gardens, 
etc. 

The committee submits four alterna- 
tive schemes aiming to meet most of 
these conditions. Of these the first, 
termed for convenience the mutual 
homebuilding association, is an applica- 
tion from current co-operative bank- 
ine methods in Massachusetts for indi- 
vidual operations to a collective scheme. 
It presents few novel features, and 
therefore may be recommended. 

The second, the limited dividend type, 
called in this report the improved hous- 


ing company, has been in operation in 
this country for a number of years, 
usually with the rate fixed at five per 
cent. Upwards of nine companies have 
erected 1,500 or more houses and as 
many tenements, and several additional 
companies have recently been organized. 
While less broad in its application than 
the other methods, its proven success 
warrants the committee in recommend- 
ing it. 

The third type, the co-partnership 
method, is a more radical advance over 
current methods, as the property re- 
mains in collective ownership perma- 
nently, each resident renting from the 
company of which he is a member. The 
committee submits a detailed description 
for this type of organization. This is 
an adaptation to American needs of the 
current method in Europe, particularly 
in England, where upwards of fifteen 
companies have been organized in the 
past ten years, which have erected 3,000 
houses. While this plan has not been 
operated in this country, the committee 
believes that there are possibilities of a 
wide application. 

The fourth type, the homestead com- 
pany, is intermediate between the first 
and the third. A detailed description 
is submitted. Further investigation may 
prove this method of great value, or may 
point the possibility of incorporating its 
chief advantages with those of the 
scheme utilizing the co-operative banks. 

Summarized descriptions of the four 
methods follow: 


Mutual Homebuilding Association 


This is a plan to enable working men 
to own their homes on favorable terms: 
an asscciation to be formed for the pur- 
pose of acquiring sufficient land to form 
a community of home-owners. This 
association, after laying out the plan of 
the land and determining the conditions 
by which a home owner may acquire and 
maintain his home, can convey lots of 
land, either at cost, or at a small profit. 

The purchasers of the lots may erect 
houses of a type approved by the asso- 
ciation, and shall be bound by the con- 


ditions as to building and maintenance 


provided in the deed. 

A first mortgage can be arranged for 
the home builder, which could be in- 
vested in by our banking institutions. If 
the mortgage is placed with a savings 
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bank or trust company, the association 
could take a second mortgage for the 
balance of the amount necessary to pur- 
chase and erect the home; this second 
mortgage could be made payable in easy 
installments and conditioned upon the 
mortgagor meeting all the conditions. 
If the first mortgage is taken by a co- 
operative bank, which can loan a larger 
proportion of the value of the premises 
than can be loaned by savings banks, 
then the second mortgage can be taken, 
but without the requirement of partial 
payments, as under the co-operative 
bank plan the mortgagor is required to 
pay monthly dues which ultimately reach 
an amount sufficient to pay the first 
mortgage. The second mortgage, how- 
ever, should be conditioned upon’ the 
legal payments to the co-operative bank. 

The benefit of the plan to the associa- 
tion would be: 

First, the public spirit in assisting 
working men to own their homes at rea- 
sonable cost and on easy terms; second, 
such gain in land values as would come 
from a well founded and managed com- 
- munity of home owners; third, the per- 

manence of the domicile of those em- 

ployed in our industrial enterprises, 


Improved Housing Company 


This company is a stock company sim- 
ilar to any real estate development com- 
pany, but limited in its dividends to five 
per cent. It will either sell on install- 
ments or will rent houses. 

Speculative profit is eliminated, the 
surplus going into improving the prop- 
erty or reducing payments. But the resi- 
dents as such have no voice in the af- 
fairs of the company. 


Co-Partnership Homes Company 


The object of this company is to pro- 
mote the co-operative ownership of 
homes by a method favorable alike to 
resident and investor. Suitable land ac- 

_ cessible to the city will be acquired, and 
_ substantial, sanitary, convenient homes 
- willbe built. The district will be planned 
_ along advanced garden suburb lines, re- 
_ stricting the number of houses per acre 
_ and providing allotments for gardening, 
_ community playgrounds and other social 
activities. Economics will be effected 
_ through wholesale operations and the 
elimination of speculative profit. 

A prospective resident must be ap- 
_ proved and must take up two shares 
_ of common stock. He will pay a reason- 
, able rental, and share all surplus profits. 
_ Dividends on rent and common stock will 
_ be credited in common stock until the 
value of twenty shares is reached, out- 
side capital being gradually retired. The 
cost of repairs will be deducted from 
the twelfth month’s rent and the re- 
mainder remitted, thus further encour- 
aging care in the use of the property. 
The resident can invest his savings in 
the company at five per cent. Owner- 
ship being common, not individual, he 
is secured from loss if he has to move 
away. , 

_ Capital is provided at a low rate, due 
‘to wholesale operations, the security of 
collective ownership, and the low rate of 
depreciation resulting from the great 
incentive to care for the property. 
mmon stock may be drawn upon for 


arrears or repairs attributable to neglect. 

The directors will ultimately be elect- 
ed by common stockholders, but pre- 
ferred stock will be represented until 
common stock is about one-half paid up. 
Shares shall be 500 common and 1,500 
preferred, of $100 each. Common stock 
shall‘be paid not less than ten per cen 
upon allotment and installments of one 
dollar per month per share. Dividends 
shall not exceed five per cent. Preferred 
stock shall be paid in full, dividends not 
to exceed five per cent cumulative. It 
may be retired at par on a year’s no- 
tice, First mortgages at five per cent 
will be placed on completed houses up 
to sixty per cent of their value. A re- 
serve fund shall be established after 
preferred dividends are paid, at the rate 
of one per cent per annum, until it 
equals the value of the stock. 

With two thousand shares subscribed, 
two hundred and fifty houses can be 
built. The committee will secure op- 
tions and call a meeting when about one- 
fifth is subscribed. 


Homestead Company 


This company differs from the pre- 
ceding in that it'proposes to sell in- 
dividual homes on installments. It pre-. 
serves, however, the principles of 
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wholesale operations, elimination of 
speculative profit, opportunities for 


gardening, etc. 

A prospective resident may buy house 
and lot, the normal method, or the lot 
only, and build a house subject to ap- 
proval by the company. Payment may 
be in cash or installments, with an ini- 
tial payment of ten per cent, if possible, 
or in special cases, less—as low as a 
single extra monthly payment, if se- 
curity is given. Monthly payments 
shall be made of one per cent and ap- 
plied to paying interest and taxes and 
reducing the principal. After forty per 
cent is paid normally in four and one- 
half years, a sixty per cent first mort- 
age may be renewed or retired grad- 
ually. 

“If a resident has to move away he 
must surrender his property to the com- 
pany, which agrees to buy it at ninety- 
five per cent of its value. Repayment 
may be in cash or installments not less 
than one per cent per month, plus in- 
terest at five per cent. Any surplus will 
be used for local improvements or re- 
ducing payments. Preferred stock is 
virtually a second refunding mortgage, 
which is steadily retired by installments, 
and entirely reinvested every four and 
one-half years.” 


FERENCE—BY WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


Gren IMPRESSIONS FROM THE CITY PLANNING CON- 


MEMBER, MASSACHUSETTS HOMESTEAD COMMISSION 


Four of the impressions made by 
the First Massachusetts City and Town 
Planning Conference are too clear in 
my mind to have been obliterated by 
even two weeks of struggle with Texas 
floods. 

The conference marks the entrance of 
the State into a new form of public 
education. Governors have now a set- 
tled habit of calling meetings to con- 
sider social problems, but for the Mass- 
achusetts conference, Governor Foss did 
more than sign his name to a perfunc- 
tory invitation. He encouraged the 
Homestead Commission to place the seal 
of the commonwealth upon its every act 
in connection with the undertaking. 
Eight of the ten sessions were in the 
state house. Under the aegis of the state, 
citizens, state officials, city and town of- 
ficials, club women, business men, settle- 
ment workers, ministers, “lecture-trot- 
ters,’ met on a common democratic 
basis and with freedom and frankness 
discussed social questions related to city 
planning. 

The idea that it is part of the educa- 
tional function of the state to assume 
fatherly but not despotic guidance of 
public conventions aimed to further the 
welfare of the rest of us is one that 
I hope will become firmly fixed. 

The conference formulated and typi- 
fied an unorthodox definition of city 
planning. I hope it will soon be ortho- 
dox everywhere. 

As an industrious expert was working 
upon his paper in the public library, he 
was heard to exclaim: “It seems to me 
the folks that got up that program 
rather confused city planning with hous- 
ing and general social welfare.” The 
folks that got up the program think that 
no higher compliment has been paid 


them or it. I hope that city planning 
will continue to be confused with hous- 
ing and the general social welfare. 

I hope that the conference was right 
in regarding city planning as a fundamen- 
tal undertaking to make intelligent the 
development of the municipality, so that 
existing evils will gradually disappear 
while their repetition is being made im- 
possble. 

The conclusion of the conference is 
that although the basis of city planning 
is engineering, primarily social and 
economic factors are of at least equal 
importance. Moreover, the application 
of intelligence to municipal affairs is 
impossible without the correlation and 
inspiration of existing social forces, pub- 
lic and private. All the citizens, officials, 
organizations and institutions that are on 
the job of making the city a better place 
in which to live—must be put on one 
definite part of the job and kept there, 
or the job will never be done. 

To my mind, whatever measure of suc- 
cess the conference may have attained 
is due to the fact that it practiced what 
it preached. The Homestead Commis- 
sion and the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce co-operated in fact as well as in 
statements given to the newspapers. 
Without this warm-heartedly unified ef- 
fort the difficulties inevitable to an un- 
dertaking generally thought to be un- 
precedented would not have been mas- 
tered. Whether or not the undertaking 
was unprecedented or whether or not 
precedent was of the slightest conse- 
quence is beside the point. Other com- 
mercial organizations, women’s clubs, 
religious bodies, city governments, all 
co-operated intelligently. 


[Continued on page 500.] 


IN TURMOIL—BY OLIVER J. THATCHER, 


“IN TURMOIL — REFORMS THAT SET A WHOLE STATE 


MEMBER, OHIO STATE SCHOOL SURVEY COMMISSION 


Many people imagine that mat- 
ters of education are the last thing 
about which the general public is likely 
to grow excited. Yet when the Ohio 
Legislature met in special session Jan- 
uary 19 it had before it a group of bills, 
dealing with such supposedly recondite 
affairs as the supervision, training and 
certification of teachers and the stan- 
dardization of schools, which have 
passed through one of the hottest fights 
ever waged by an aroused community. 

Four thousand delegates, meeting from 
every corner of the state, clamored 
for two days ‘to tell what they 
thought of these recommendations. Not 
till Governor Cox shouted that he for 
one was willing to “knock a hole in 
the state treasury,” if necessary to put 
them through, was the opposition si- 
lenced. . And then, as if a favorite can- 
didate for president had been nominated, 
the delegates leaped to their feet, sing- 
ing America, shaking hands and throw- 
ing their hats into the air. 

This gathering, which met in Colum- 
bus December 5 and G, has been called 
the first “state-wide town-meeting” ever 
held. 

In his first message to the state as- 
sembly last year, Governor Cox made 
the apparently harmless statement that 
the rapid increase in the cost of edu- 
cation was worthy of careful considera- 
tion. In response to his initiative the 
Legislature authorized him “to appoint 
a commission of three members to make 
a survey of the public schools, the nor- 
mal schools and the agricultural schools 
of the state, and the state administra- 
tion of the same, to determine with 
what efficiency they are being conduct- 
ed, and to report to the governor with 
recommendations,” 

The governor named M. Edith Camp- 
bell, director of Schmidlapp Bureau for 
Women and Girls of Cincinnati, William 
L, Allendorf, a banker of Sandusky, and 
Oliver J. Thatcher, of Wilmington, for- 
merly a professor in the University of 
Chicago. Horace L. Brittain, of the Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, New York, 
was secured as director of the survey. 

Up to this point the proceedings at- 
tracted little attention and no hostility. 
Peaceful also was the beginning of the 
commission’s work. Mr. Brittain opened 
headquarters in Columbus and _ sought 
help throughout the state. Two hundred 
men and women—college professors, 
deans, graduate students with experi- 
ence in teaching, members of the Legis- 
lature and others—went into the field 
and tried to find out what there was in 


*See THE Survey for July 19, 1913, for 
further details. 
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the public school system of Ohio that 
could be improved. 

Ohio is crammed full of schools and 
colleges. While her educational record 
is in some respects a proud one, she has 
been running under an old régime, in- 


adequately patched to meet new condi-— 


tions. The result is a very uneven 
status. Certain centers, like Cleveland 
and Cincinnati, have broken out with up- 
to-date plans, setting a pace for the 
whole country, but only a stone’s throw 
from these places may be found the 
most primitive facilities for training fu- 
ture citizens, 

A thorough survey was made by the 
commission and its helpers of 600 one- 
room rural schools, besides village 
schools, special districts and centralized 
and consolidated schools. | Several 
special studies were made, touching var- 
ious subjects, such as normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, summer schools for 
teachers, and the apportionment of the 
state school fund. 

From the first the commission sought 
to interest the people of the state in the 
schools and in the survey., The field 
work was not completed till early in 
October, and since the results had to be 
tabulated and studied, it was impossible 
to give immediate publicity to the con- 
structive suggestions growing out of the 
inquiry. So the problem was how to 
keep the public expectant. 

Governor Cox came to the rescue with 


AN ENTIRE SCHOOL 


These six are all the children in the 
school district, so one teacher spends 
all her time on them, while in some 
other school districts there will be 
enough for several teachers. To 
change such conditions is the aim of 
one of the bills favored by the Ohio 
State School Survey Commission. 


a proclamation appointing November 14 


as “school survey day” and asking the 
people to meet in their. school houses on 
the evening of that day to consider the 
condition and needs of their schools. He 
also called a school congress to be held 
in Columbus, December 5 and 6, and 
asked each school to send a delegate 
—lay, if possible—to the congress to re- 
ceive the announcement of the reforms 
proposed bysthe commission and to dis- 
cuss them. These delegates, it was 
thought, would be the means of spread- 
ing the news of the changes more quick- 
ly, widely and accurately than any other 
vehicle. The congress was, in fact, a 
kind of publicity measure. 
The slogan, “A light burning for school 
progress in Ohio” went throughout the 
state, and on November 14, 4,000 com- 
munities met in their public schools in 
answer to the governor’s appeal. These 
meetings, even if they had not been the 
prelude to something else, would have 
been tremendously valuable in themselves. 
At each meeting the governor’s proclama- 
tion was read, and a short history given 
of education in Ohio, with a brief state- 
ment of the new school survey plan; 


then followed essays by children and 


speeches by prominent citizens. For 
weeks children had been preparing their 
essays on such questions as How can 
our school grounds be beautified? What 
does our school need most? What is 
the purpose of free education, and why 
are taxes raised for free education? 
Granges, labor unions, 
and chambers of commerce worked to 
make this celebration a genuine revival 
of public interest in the school. 

Nearly every meeting chose a delegate 
to the Columbus congress. At the first 
session, on the afternoon of December 5, 
there was a set program. Governor 
Cox’s address of welcome was a mas- 
terpiece. Among the speakers were 


William H. Allen, director of the Bu- — 


reau of Municipal Research of New 
York; C. A. Prosser, secretary of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education; and A. C. Mono- 
han, of the United States Bureau_of 
Education, 

Since the commission had not been 
able to publish its proposed reforms, 
many false rumors about its suggestions 
got into circulation. | Absurd political 
charges had been set afloat and had 
stirred up opposition to the whole work 
of the survey. Certain groups, thinking 
their positions endangered by the recom- 
mendations of the commission, were on 
hand, ready to fight. Some who were 
afraid of increasing taxes were there to 
protect their pocket-books. Others who 
thought that “our schools are good 
enough,” were eager to be heard against 
all change. If the “little red school- 
house,” idealized and glorified through 
the mists of memory, was good enough 
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for the fathers, it was good enough for 
the children of today. Such were many 
of the arguments that had to be an- 
swered. 
- Because the program for the first day 
had been arranged in advance, there 
were muttered complaints that the op- 
position was being throttled. But the 
two remaining sessions were devoted to 
a free discussion by the delegates on 
the floor. 
_ In the evening session the recommen- 
dations were announced by Frank W. 
Miller, state superintendent of public in- 
struction. The first speakers rushed in- 
to hot denunciations of the survey and 
its recommendations. They thought the 
rural schools were good enough, that the 
people of the country needed no help 
from “doctors and professors from the 
city,’ but were able to attend to their 
own affairs. This lasted for an hour. 
| It was soon apparent that many of the 
speakers were setting up straw men at 
which to direct their fire. Not infre- 
quently, after denouncing the commis- 
sion and its work, they vigorously rec- 
ommended the very things which the 
commission proposed. Slowly, however, 
the great crowd began to get its bear- 
ings as the recommendations were grad- 
ually and clearly outlined. Speaker after 
speaker began to praise them, and be- 
fore the meeting ended it was apparent 
that a majority of the delegates were 
in favor of most of the recommenda- 
tions. But there was still severe criti- 
cism of many details. 

_ The last session was opened with the 
request that the delegates omit all dis- 
cussion of details and direct their atten- 
tion only to the three most important 
recommendations—efficient supervision 
for every school, sweeping reforms in 
the certification of teachers, and tech- 
nical (normal) training of teachers— 
and to pass judgment on these alone. To 
this the congress agreed and for two 
hours there was a rapid succession of 
short, enthusiastic speeches, almost 
without exception in favor of these three 
recommendations. The tide of approval 
rose higher with every speech and_final- 
ly, after Governor Cox had made a bril- 
liant and fiery response to a persistent 
inquiry as to where the money for these 
reforms was to come from, there was a 
loud demand for a vote. 

‘The question of approval was put to 
the house. In response the delegates, 
with the exception of perhaps a hun- 


YOU EITHER FREEZE OR BURN 


Out of 3,500 schools report- 
ing to the Ohio State School 
Survey Commission, 250 were 
heated by hot air furnaces, 250 
by jacketed stoves, and the 
remainder by ordinary stoves. 
In the one-room school build- 


ing the ordinary stove does 
not permit satisfactory ventila- 
tion. 


dred, leaped ‘to their feet, burst into a 
great shout of approval, began to sing 
America and indulged in an old-fash- 
ioned hand-shaking, everybody congrat- 
ulating everybody else. So the congress 
ended in a pitch of enthusiasm such as 
is hardly ever surpassed even in the 
greatest political conventions. 

As put to a vote, the question was 
not limited to the three chief recom- 
mendations. The resolutions expressed 
heartiest approval of the recommenda- 
tions of the commission im toto. So 


general is public approval that it is prob- 


able that all the bills based on them will 
be enacted into law. 

The four main topics covered in this 
legislation are: supervision; training of 
teachers; standardization of and state 
aid for schools; and certification of 
teachers. 

The supervision bill provides for 
county boards of education who will 
district counties for supervision purposes, 
and will also elect a county superintend- 
ent who will nominate district superin- 
tendents for the various supervision dis- 
tricts, subject to confirmation by the 
various local boards of education in the 
supervision districts. The county sup- 
erintendent will be responsible for the 
training of teachers and the rural or- 
ganization within the county. The dis- 
trict superintendents will be responsible 
for the ‘supervision of class room in- 
struction in the schools within their dis- 
tricts. 

Experience has shown that the nor- 
mal schools, while admirably training 
teachers for graded schools, are not 
meeting the needs of rural schools either 
in the character of their instruction or 
in the quantity of their output. Three 
thousand new rural teachers. are re- 
quired each year. The new legislation 
recommends the establishment of from 
one to three courses for rural teachers 
in connection with high schools of the 
first rank in each county. It is hoped 
that by educating rural teachers in rural 
surroundings and in schools which will 
train toward the rural community and 
not away from it, a permanent supply 
of trained teachers may be obtained for 
rural and village districts. 

A scheme for standardization of all 
elementary schols in the state is offered 
which will do away with the present 
system of standardizing children. The 
state will undertake to establish stan- 
dards for the various grades of schools 
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and when schools come up to these stan- 
dards ihe graduates of each school of 
lower rank will be admitted to each 
school of higher rank without state ex- 
amination. 

At present fifty-eight varieties of 
teachers’ certificates are issued in the 
state. These will be cut down to thirty. 
At present the only tests are written 
examinations, but in future, in addition 
to the written examination, there will be 
practical tests of actual classroom teach- 
ing by each candidate. This will with- 
draw the premium which is now placed 
on preparation to pass examinations and 
place it where it belongs, on ability to 
instruct children and mold child char- 
acter. 

If enacted, these laws will entail a 
greatly increased state expenditure for 
education. It is proposed that the state 
shall pay practically half the salaries 
of all supervisinlg officers in village and 
rural districts; 

That large state payments shall be 
made to weak districts to enable them 
to keep their schools up to the standard; 

That large subventions be made to 
the different grades of schools accord- 
ing to the amount of their service to 
the state, and 

That each rural high school which 
puts in a course for training rural teach- 
ers which comes up to the standard set 
by the state shall receive state aid not 
in excess of $1,000. 

The commission recommends also that 
in the state department of public instruc- 
tion there be established a bureau of 
efficiency and economy, to act as a clear- 
ing house for educational information 
for the whole state, conduct an educa- 
tional museum which shall contain mod- 
els of rural schools, type plans for all 
sorts of schools, samples of all sorts 
of educational devices, school furniture 
and equipment, sanitary and hygienic 
arrangements and devices, forms of rec- 
ords and reports, etc., and co-operate 
with and act in an advisory capacity 
to any board of education, normal school, 
college or university desiring to conduct 
an inquiry along any educational line, 
administrative, supervisory, or instruc- 
tional. 

Such a bureau of efficiency tests seems 
to carry within it the possibility and 
promise of constant, endless betterment 
in the field of education, and, if estab- 
lished, it will guarantee the future’ of 
the public schools of Ohio. 
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TEACHER’S INVENTORY FOR 
THE NEW YEAR 


THE STRUGGLE to make our pub- 
lic schools hew a little more closely to 
the line of children’s real needs is not 
confined to those outside the system. 
Across the miasma of pedagogical jour- 
nalism the American Teacher, with its 
motto of ‘Democracy in Education: 
Education for Democracy” blows like a 
fresh breeze. This monthly, published 
by a group of New York teachers, pre- 
sents on its January cover the follow- 
ing inventory for the new year: 


ITEM: 1 lot Traditions concerning the superi- 
ority of schooling to living; shop-worn but 
still passable in mixt assemblies. 


ITEM: 1 lot Assumptions in regard to mental 
training; badly battered but usable in a 
pinch. 


ITEM: 1 lot Miscellaneous Information; rap+ 
idly becoming obsolete, but convenient for 


stop-gaps in thinking. 
ITEM: 


1 dark gray Perplexity as to the validity 
of prevailing aims; a nuisance, but inalien- 
able. 


ITEM: I gnawing Doubt as to the efficiency of 
my own methods; value not obvious, but 
said to be a hopeful sign. 


ITEM: 1 vigorous Resolution to do better this 
year; worth as much as all the rest of the 
outfit. 


' N JHAT IS A SKILLED OCCUPA- 
TION P_ A NEW ANSWER 

Tue Question, What is a skill- 
ed occupation? is demanding an answer 
from educators because of the aeces- 
sity for giving young people definite vo- 
cational training. A group of school 
officials from ten states and Canada in- 
terested in industrial education, recently 
adopted a tentative definition. 

A skilled occupation, in the view of 
these men, is one which meets three 
conditions: (1) provision of a living 
wage for the worker; (2) a content 
which offers the possibility of differences 
in the quality of the work turned out; 
(3) provision for promotion, by consti- 
tuting one of a series of progressive 
steps in the industry leadinlg to some- 
thing better. 

This definition was formulated at one 
of a series of conferences called at the 
instigation of Charles A. Prosser, secre- 
tary of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education. 
These meetings have been attended by 
officials in all of the states which have 
recently passed laws providing industrial 
education, and in some which are con- 
sidering such action. Their purpose is 
to sectire co-operation and mutual un- 
derstanding as to methods and aims. A 
committee appointed at one of the meet- 
ings is studying standards and proced- 
ure in the inspection, supervision and 
approval of state-aided vocational 
schools. 

These state officials have also defined, 
tentatively, the proper field of effort for 
the continuation school for children be- 
tween 14 and 16. They believe it may 
legitimately include the following lines 
of effort: (1) general improvement, i.e. 
courses intended to contribute to the 
development of general intelligence, cit- 


izenship, etc.; (2) trade extension work, 
when the conditions are such that this 
is desirable or possible ; (3) vocational 
training for an occupation in which the 
pupil may not now be engaged, when it 
is possible to make the proposed train- 
ing sufficiently intensive to accomplish 
the desired end. 


It has been insisted at these meetings 
that the essential facts must be known 
with reference to the industries of a 
community before much progress can 
be made in developing plans for voca- 
tional education. They have emphasized 
the futility of spending large sums of 
money in training boys to be machinists 
in a section of the state possessing prac- 
tically no machine shops, The Indus- 
trial Directory of New York points out 
that.only about five per cent of the work- 
ing people in New York are found in 
communities of less than 2,000-inhabi- 
tants. Only forty-two towns and cities 
have a dominant industry employing 100 
or more workers. Wood-working is a 
dominant industry in only one small 
community. 


IN 


RE-VOCATIONAL CLASSES 
TACOMA SCHOOLS 


In THE EFFORT to vitalize elemen- 
tary education and to stop the exodus 
from the schools of boys and girls who 
reach the age at which they can legally 
work, there has sprung up in various 
places what is called prevocational in- 
struction. This differs from vocational 
education in that it does not aim to fit 
for any specific wage-earnints occupa- 
tion, but only to effect a more rounded 
development of the child and to appeal 
to more varied capacities. 

Prevocational classes were organized 
in two of the schools of Tacoma, Wash., 
at the opening of the present year. They 
are open to any boy or girl who has 
completed successfully the work of the 
Sixth A class, who has the recommenda- 
tion of the principal from the last school 
attended, and whose parent or guardian 
makes a written request for the pupil’s 
admission. This presents the prevoca- 
tional class as a privilege, not as a 
last resort for backward pupils. 


One half of the school day is devoted 
to manual training or home economics; 
the other half to arithmetic, language, 
penmanship, spelling, hygiene, history or 
geography. These subjects are reduced 
to essentials and correlated with shop- 
work. 


Pupils completing the required two 
years’ course in these classes will be ad- 
mitted to the high school on an equal 
footing with those from the regular 
grammar |grade. 


Supt. W. F. Geiger says that these 
classes are intended to benefit three types 
of pupils: “first, those who are likely 
to be compelled to earn their own way 
as soon as they become fifteen years 
of age; second, those who are mechanic- 
ally inclined, that is, those who are 
planning to follow a trade; third, those 
whose reeds seem not to have been met 
by the regular grade work and who de- 
sire a course of study which will give 
them more manual training or home 
economics.” 


“HE SCHOOL NURSE INDIS- 
PENSABLE | 


“MEDICAL inspection of schools 
has rendered the school nurse inevitable,” 
declares Dr. Ernest Bryant Hoag in a 
bulletin on Organized Health Work re- 
cently issuéd by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 


“Without an effective follow-up ser- 
vice conducted by visiting nurses, medi- 
cal inspection is ineffective. Until 
1908 New York city relied upon postal 
cards sent to parents of defective chil- 
dren, and was able to secure action in only 
6 per cent of the cases where treatment 
was recommended. Immediately upon 
placing the follow-up service in the 
hands of school nurses the percentage 
increased to 84. She not only secures 
action_in the case at hand, but she be- 


_comes a’ permanent advisory influence 


in the homes she visits. 


“By virtue of her room-to-room vis- 
itation and her opportunities for obser- 
vation, the school nurse also becomes 
the ideal sanitary inspector. She notes, 
temperatures, ventilation, seating, clean- 
liness of room, toilets, blackboards, and 
the clothes of children. Her hospital 
standards of sanitation tend to follow 
her into the schools. 


“The number of school nurses needed 
varies somewhat according to social 
conditions and according to the range of 
duties expected of them. We find all 
the way from 1,000 to 10,000 children 
under the care of one nurse.” 


FAKE VOCATIONAL SCHEMES 


Trading on the great interest aroused 
throughout the country by the work and 
the publications of the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston, a number of individuals, un- 
der various misleading designations em- 
ploying the words “vocation,” or “vo- 
cation’ and “bureau” in combination, 
are approaching business men and or- 
ganizations for subscriptions and as- 
sistance, says the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce News. 

As a rule, the genuine workers in 
this field are backed by well known and 
responsible citizens and institutions. 
No legitimate vocational guidance work 
in the ccuntry is carried on as a private 
money-making scheme. All the legiti- 
mate vocational guidance enterprises 
are essentially educational and philan- 
thropic in aim, 


NEW GOVERNMENT COLLABORATOR _ 


Milton Fairchild, who believes that 
our public schools offer no adequate 
moral instruction to vitalize the school 
life and give it meaning to children, has 
been made special collaborator in moral 
instruction for the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. The bureau is plan- 
ning to publish a bulletin on the results 
of investigations into this subject. 

As director of instruction of the Na- 
tional Institution for Moral Instruction 
and as lecturer on moral instruction for 
several universities, Mr. Fairchild has 
carried on a well- known work in bring- 
ing home to boys and girls an apprecia- 
tion of the meaning of the complex life 
around them by which they are so oltes 
confused and discouraged. . 


| CASE FOR MINIMUM WAGE BOARDS: II'—THE SYS- 
TEM ON TRIAL—BY ELIZABETH GLENDOWER EVANS 


THe PropaGANDA for a legal 
minimum wage was launched in this 
country a little over three years ago, 
as the result of an international con- 
ference of Consumers Leagues which 
had been held two years earlier at 


Geneva. At this conference it had 
‘been decided that white lists and 
Consumers League labels were in- 


‘adequate to check the alarming prog- 
ress of .economic conditions subversive 
of human life, and it was urged that the 
state must be called in to supplement 
private action. Accordingly, delegates 
were instructed to carry back, each to 
_his or her own country, the propaganda 
for a legal minimum wage. 
The idea was foreign to the whole 
political and economic philosophy of 
the United States. But the question of 
wages was raised at the moment when 
an awakened social conscience was 
stirring the country; and the discovery 
that everywhere in this vaunted land of 
plenty, a large proportion of women 
workers were earning less than any one 
could call a decent living, wrought a 
swift revolution in the public mind. 
During the legislative sessions of 
1911-12, nine states enacted minimum 
‘wage laws (California, Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington and Wiscon- 
-sin). Three other states provided for 
official investigation of wages, while 
in four others, legislation was attempted 
but failed. The form of the various 
laws enacted differs in different states. 
_ The Massachusetts law was the first 
to be enacted, and its-provisions as 
drafted by the preliminary investigat- 
ing commission were changed in sev- 
"eral important particulars, as the price 
of favorable action by the Legislature. 
It is commonly scoffed at as having 
“no teeth” because it has power only to 
recommend, and to publish the names of 
recalcitrant employers. Some friends 
of the measure believe, however, that 
_ the difficulty of enforcing a mandatory 
_ law, especially in a state like Massachu- 
pretts would be so everwhelming that 
authority to publish a “black list,” is a 
_ substitute at least worth trying. A more 
serious fault is the power of an em- 
ployer to prevent the publication of his 
name if under oath he can convince the 
‘supreme judicial court of the superior 
court that “compliance with the recom- 
‘mendation of the commission would 
render it impossible for him to conduct 
his business at a reasonable profit.” The 
law was amended, and in one respect 
still further weakened, by the Legisla- 
re of 1913. 
The Nebraska law is modelled upon 
t of Massachusetts. 
All other laws are mandatory, and 


provide penalties for violation. The 
Colorado law creates a “state wage 
board” which discharges the function of 
a central commission and carries no 
provision for the creation of special 
boards to sit in special trades, and which 
moreover, goes out of existence on No- 
vember 30, 1914. Utah fixes a specified 
minimum wage by legislative fiat,—as if 
the mere words were a spell to conjure 
with. Five states decree that a mini- 
mum wage shall be sufficient to cover 
the necessary cost of living. The Na- 
tional Consumers League is preparing a 
model law as a guide for future legisla- 
tion. It is to be hoped that it will 
recognize the exigencies of actual con- 
ditions; and that it will duly emphasize 
the function of special wage boards 
whereby employers and employes may be 
brought together, and the collective con- 
sciousness of wage-earners stimulated. 

Already things have begun to happen. 
Oregon, somewhat rashly it would seem, 
has promulgated a minimum wage of 
$9.25 for store women and $8.64 for fac- 
tory women. The constitutionality of 
the law has been questioned and affirmed 
by the lower court; it has gone to the 
higher court on appeal and must ulti- 
mately be adjudicated in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In Massa- 
chusetts proceedings have been ~ more 
conservative. A very thorough inves- 
tigation has been made by the Minimum 
Wage Commission into the brush-mak- 
ing industry, selected because as one of 
the smallest and also, according to of- 
ficial figures (which are, however, chal- 
lenged by some manufacturers), one of 
the worst paid industries in the state, it 
offered a favorable field in which to give 
the law a trial. In this industry a wage 
board is now sitting. 

To participate in wage board pro- 
ceedings is a liberal education. One 
notes stirrings of social responsibility in 
men to whom it has never before oc- 
curred that any public element was 
bound up with their private business. 
One notes wage-earners listened to with 
respect, by those who not long since 
would have been called their “masters.” 
One notes the solicitude with which the 
newly raised question of the reasonable 
cost of living for working people is can- 
vassed, and the swift reaction evident 


In the January 10 issue was published 
Part I [Experience vs. Prophecy] of Mrs. 
Evans’ reply to What the Minimum Wage 
Law Means to Workers: a Criticism, by Jo- 
seph Lee, THe Survey, November 8. 


*Michigan State Library Legislative Ref- 
erence Department, Bulletin Number 5. 
1913. Also Main Provisions of Minimum 
Wage Laws in the United States. Prepared 
for the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, 131 East 23rd St., New York. 


upon the once undemanding workers. 

All this brings home to the imagina- 
tion as no mere description could do, the 
immense significance of this method of 


adjusting wages. It is nothing less than 
a new social discovery. The question, 
and the only question, at issue is this,— 
can the system be made to work in the 
enormous complexities of the United 
States? On this point the success of 
similar undertakings in Victoria and 
even in England is irrelevant, 

In each one of nine states the mini- 
mum wage law is now on trial. It is 
safe to predict that it will become a liv- 
ing force only where it is administered 
both with moderation and with energy. 
If too drastic action is attempted it will 
become inoperative or cause reaction. 
On the other hand, if the first minimum 
wages fixed aim at what is immediately 
attainable, unless there is provision for 
recurrent adjustments the law will put 
the O. K. of the state on wages far be- 
low the needs of a decent living. Upon 
these points the experience of Victoria 
and England have direct and emphatic 
bearing. 

Moreover, as has been found in each 
of these other countries, a minimum 
wage law to become a working power 
needs reinforcement by trade unions. 
In the United States where minimum 
wage laws have so far been applied only 
to women workers, trade union alliances 
are less likely to develop than where the 
law applies to women and men alike. 
Women, however, are learning the art 
of organization, and already in one 
state, the’ activities of the Minimum 
Wage Commission have aroused an in- 
cipient trade union movement, thus 
demonstrating that even under Ameri- 
can conditions, minimum wage boards 
are an entering wedge for trade unions. 
If similar results shall materialize at 
all generally, those who secured the en- 
actment of minimum wage laws will 
have builded better than they knew. 

Does this thought give alarm? Will 
some who ardently desire a better wage 
for workers look askance at trade un- 
ionism, relying on the law to protect the 
weak, and distrustful of their own ef- 
forts at self-protection? Trade unions 
to many minds are identical with strikes, 
which are considered mere undisciplined 
rebellions. But it should no longer re- 
quire an act of faith to discern the deep 
logic of labor organization, 

All the world today has heard of the 
new form of government in industry 
which emerged phoenix-like in the sum- 
mer of 1911 from the cloak makers 
strike in New York. Under the creative 
offices of Louis D. Brandeis as inter- 
mediary between the two contending 
parties, a so-called protocol of peace was 
adopted by the union and the manufac- 
turers’ association. It has worked with 
such astonishing success, that last Jan- 
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uary a similar agreement was entered 
into in the New York dress and waist 
industry—again in settlement of a bit- 
terly fought strike which spread from 
New York to half a dozen other manu- 
facturing centers. 

In these two New York garment trades 
the barbarities of strike and lock-out 
are now discarded. Joint committees are 
set up representing organizations of em- 
, ployers and employes. Each side agrees 
to deal with the other only through the 
representative body. Each side agrees 
to discipline recalcitrant members. Griev- 
ances are corrected, abuses regulated 
and wages adjusted by authorized bod- 
ies on which each party at interest has 
equal representation. Newest device of 
all, the collective wage bargain wherein 
each faction enforces by brute strength 
the best terms for itself which it can 
exact, is giving way in the dress and 
waist industry in New York, to rates 
in process of determination by a Wage 
Scale board which is making perhaps 
the first scientific study of piece work 
prices the world has ever seen. The 
expense of administering this industrial 
government with the secretaries, inspec- 
tors and clerks, is borne in equal shares 
by the Manufacturers’ Association and 
the union. 

Labor, not unnaturally, is, suspicious 
of the whole capitalistic class, whether 
engaged in business operations or at- 
tempting to fulfil a disinterested roll. 
Under the protocol agreement this sense 
of hostile interest shows signs of heal- 
ing. The dress and waist organization 
has invited the Consumers’ League to 
appoint representatives on its governing 
board, and asks endorsement of its label. 
Delegates to the Consumers League Con- 
ference recently held at Buffalo, could 


hardly credit their senses when they 


heard employers as well as employes. 


declare their preference for this form o1 
joint, industrial control. 
Except for the various forms of co- 


operative labor where workers own, the — 


capital and employ the manager, this 
Protocol as now operating in two great 
trade organizations sets the high water 
mark of self government in industry. 
It may be long before other similar ef- 
forts attain at all similar results. Never- 
theless, it should make plain the goal 
toward which less successful labor or- 
ganizations are striving. 

The protocol of peace and minimum 
wage boards embody an identical prin- 
ciple, although the one is self-created 
out of the storm and stress of war, and 
the other is initiated by state action and 
usually before conflict has arisen. Lei 


the one interpret to us the other. “Does — 


it make for democracy,’ is the touch 
stone on which each effort at social prog- 
ress should be tested. Wage boards stand 
approved by that test. They substitute at 
least an element of self government for 
the absolute autocracy of the employers’ 
tule. They give the worker some faint 
voice in fixing the conditions which gov- 
ern his life. Moreover, they file a claim 
against industry for a living wage— 
though the payment may be long de- 
ferred. They emphasize the public stake 
in the well-being of the least of its 
members. 

Thus wage boards have a human value 
far beyond any tangible results they may 
bring forth, They can serve as steps 
toward the industrial democracy without 
which our political democracy will be 
defeated. They may help bring to its 
birth that juster social order for which 
the whole creation is in travail. 


LECTED INDUSTRIES' —BY LOUISE C. ODENCRANTZ 


F cecrep int OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN SE. 


INDUSTRIES EMPLOYING large 
numbers of women, industries where 
women are few; localized industries and 
industries widely scattered; industries 
where the machine is all important and 
industries involving handwork—these 
are among the “selected industries” in 
the recently published volume in the 
series on women and children in in- 
dustry. 

The inquiry was not limited to any 
one district. The 442 establishments vis- 
ited were located in seventeen states: 
Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida and Louisi- 
ana. The aim was to investigate es- 
tablishments for each industry in as 
many different states as possible. 

The report presents the conditions of 
employment by industries rather than 
by localities. The character of the 
work and the occupations within each 
industry are described, together with the 
general sanitary conditions found in the 


*Report on Condition of Woman and 
Child Wage-earners in the United States. 
Vol. XVIII. Employment of Women and 
Children in Selected Industries. United 
States Senate Document No. 645. 


shops. Tables are presented showing 
the age, race and conjugal condition of 
employes, the hours of labor, and the 
actual earnings of all employes for one 
week. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion made by the report to the question 
of women’s work is the careful descrip- 
tion of processes and occupations cpen 
to women in each industry. These de- 
scriptions serve the purpose not only of 
picturing what work women do, but also 
add much to our information on the con- 
ditions of their employment. 

For instance, the reader cannot but 
be impressed with the monotony and 
nervous strain of work like that of the 
“catcher,” who “during a day of ten 
hours will catch and examine from 130,- 
000 to 200,000 cigarettes”; or the phy- 
sical effects upon an operator of a foot- 
press for stamping light metal goods on 
which the foot lever “must be pressed 
down or ‘kicked’ from 80,000 to 110,000 
times” in a ten-hour day; or the fatigue 
that must follow a day’s watchfulness 
on the part of a closing-machine opera- 
tor in a cracker factory, where she has 
to stand “watching thousands of car- 
tons pass before her to see that each is 
perfect, that the wax paper is properly 
placed, and that the packing is perfect”: 


or the work of women in potteries where _ 


they must lift or move heavy loads of 
ware and must help the ware carriers 
to lift down the baskets of ware from 
their shoulders; or the tension under 
which women, like the operators on 
presses for tin-cans, must work, whose 
“hands are in close proximity to the de- 
scending die and a moment’s inattention. 


may result in the loss of one or more | 


fingers.” 

Varied ‘as are the industries selected 
and different as must be the processes 
and occupations within them, they are 
strikingly similar in several respects in 
the conditions that they offer to women 
wage-earners, Page after page reveals 
the astounding amount of unskilled 


work—usually monotonous and requir- ~ 


ing high speed—which falls to the lot 
of the’ women workers. In every in- 


dustry some occupation is always label- ; 


ed as “unskilled,” and in some indus- 
tries none of the work can even be de- 
scribed as semi-skilled. For instance, in 


canning and preserving “all the occupa- 


tions demand dexterity, but none can be 
called skilled. Many of them involve 
standing all day, and in practically all 
speed is essential.” And again, “their 
machine occupations (on hardware and 
metal specialties) were for the most 
part excessively monotonous, demanding 
little thought, and reducing the worker 
to the status of a mere adjunct of the 
machine.”. Even in the manufacture of 
shirts, overalls and underwear, “in the 
main they are simply sewing-machine 
operators and require but little skill. . . 


The work is monotonous to the last de- - 


| 


gree,” 

It is little wonder that no complaint 
is made in any of the industries that 
women are taking the place of men, 
since unconsciously a strong line of de- 
marcation, chiefly on the basis of skill, 
has been drawn between the work of 
the two. sexes. For instance, in hos- 
iery and knit goods, “competition be- 


tween the sexes scarcely seemed to ex- | 


ist. The heavy and dirty work in- 
volved in such processes as dyeing and 
fleecing generally went, as a matter of 
course, to the men. They took, like- 
wise, the machine operations which re- 
quired either skill or knowledge of ma- 
chinery. ‘ 

“The women took, equally as a mat- 
ter of course, the sewing-machine op- 


erations and work like folding, stamp- ~ 


ing, etc., in which their deft touch and 
keener appreciation of appearance made 
them turn out a neater and more sale- 
able product.” Even in core-making, 
which “requires a degree of skill and 
training which keeps it from the dead- 
ening monotony of much of the work 
done by women and girls, there seems 
little prospect that they will ever prove 
dangerous rivals of men in this work, 
since women are used only for making 
the lighter and less difficult cores, and 
since they never learn the trade as a 
whole.” ' 

After such descriptions of unskilled 
work, it is even cheering to encounter 
such an instance of partial skill required 
as the following shows: “All kinds of 
dipping (of stamped and enameled 
ware) .require some skill. ...It us- 


ndustry ; 
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tally takes Ue weeks before a begin- 
ler can turn out satisfactory work and 

‘Tom one to two years’ practice may be 
equired to gain the requisite swiftness.” 
3ut even such occupations seem as rare 
ls oases in a desert and furnish but 
mall choice for those who are trying 
o solve any of the problems of voca- 
ional guidance for girls when they 
eave school and demand a “trade,” 

That a deft touch, an ability to per- 
= monotonous work at a high speed, 

“a keen appreciation of appearances,” 
ql not qualities that command good 
wages, is shown in the general low 
vage-level for women. In industry af- 
er industry, it is repeated that half the 
vomen did not earn even as much as $6 
luring a representative week, and those 
ndustries were considered above the 
werage in which only two-fifths of the 

8 en fell below this wage. Nor are 

se low earnings due to the presence 
f~ young workers alone. Even when 
mly women eighteen years and over 
re considered, we find that in all indus- 
grouped together, two-fifths of 

ese had received less than $6 and only 

me in ten had earned as much as $10 
uring a representative week. The re- 
ort remarks concerning the earnings 
n hosiery and knit goods: “As usual 
he distribution of the sexes between 
le several earning groups differs widely, 
1e female workers being more num- 
rous in the groups with low earnings, 
nd the males in those with high earn- 
ags.” 

Another serious condition common to 
hese industries is the prevalence of 
york at which women are required to 
tand, either because the occupation 
eems to demand it, or because no seats 
re provided. To quote from the re- 
ort: “There was hardly an industry 
n which at least a portion of the fe- 
tale workers were not on their feet all 
ay long, and in some, it was the ex- 
eption to find workers seated.” That 
his condition was in many cases not a 
ecessity was shown by the fact that in 
ome establishments women were found 
eated while in others employes engaged 
_ the same processes were required to 
nd. 

‘This illustrates the laxity and care- 
Ssness of some employers regarding 
ditions essential to the welfare and 
alth of their workers. No other ex- 
e can be offered for the general ab- 
ence of dressing-rooms in factories 
here women, workers had to change 
heir street clothes, or the absolute in- 
equacy of washing facilities in shops 
ere the work was dusty and dirty, or 
he absence of exhaust fans where work- 
; had to inhale unhealthy fumes, or 
lack of proper safeguards on dan- 
ous machinery. 

Undoubtedly, however,. the arraign- 
nt in this report of low wages, long 
ly hours of work, the absence of 
ts, dressing rooms or even proper 
hing facilities, the employment of 
men and children at unsuitable or 
(raining work would be more signifi- 
nt and more likely to bring about 
neficial results if the facts were linked 
lore directly with the states where 
ich conditions prevail, rather than with 


the industry spreading over a larger dis- 
trict. 

While the report increases materially 
our knowledge of the condition of wom- 
an wage-earners in these industries lo- 
cated in seventeen different states, an 
increasing need is felt for facts about 
conditions in particular localities. For 


the locality is almost as much of a de- 


termining factor in the conditions that 
may be looked for in an industry as the 
nature of the industry itself. The pro- 


cesses in an industry may involve the 
use of dangerous machinery, but the 
community may demand that such ma- 
chinery be safeguarded. 

For the bettering of labor conditions, 
we are dependent not upon the national 
government, but upon our state legisla- 
tures. The report shows clearly that 
our communities and their legislators 
have much work ahead of them before 
the time when we may-say that such 
conditions exist no longer. 


CALIFORNIA—BY KATHERINE PHILIPS EDSON 


G cairo: NURSES AND THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW IN 


COMMISSIONER, STATE INDUSTRIAL WELFARE COMMISSION 


On December 1, 1913, the Unit- 
ed States Court of Appeals upheld the 
California eight-hour law for student 
nurses. This law which included all 
women in hospitals except graduate 
nurses, was an amendment to the eight- 
hour law for women. 

It was introduced into the Legis- 
lature of 1913 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on account of the gen- 
eral demand of the people that student 
nurses should have the same protection 
from excessive hours of labor as laun- 
dresses, saleswomen and workers in man- 
ufacturing establishments. 

Investigation proved that in many hos- 
pitals of the state the hours of student 
nurses were excessive because it has 
been the general practice to use them 
as special nurses. It has been said that 
the income of the commercial hospitals 
is due almost entirely to this practice. 
For the benefit of the nurse herself, as 
well as for the benefit of the patient it 
seemed essential that this class of young 
women should have the protection given 
to almost all other working women in 
California. 

The bill was fought bitterly by com- 
mercial hospitals of the state. The 
Nurses’ Association of Southern Cali- 


Boardman Robinson 
in New York Tribune 
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MELON CUTTING—NEW 


fornia sent a petition against its pas- 
sage. Hospitals sent up petitions oppos- 
ing the measure signed by undergraduate 
nurses themselves. A small group of 
nurses in San Francisco and Alameda 
Counties were the only supporters that 
the proponents of the bill had from the 
nursing profession. 

One reason for this was that the 
nurses had been told by the hospital 
doctors that it would be debasing their 
noble profession to include them under 
a law that would be enforced by the 
Bureau of Labor. Many women were 
honestly incensed by the bureau’s action, 
believing that it took from them their 
professional standinie. 

The bill had the support of a few fine 
physicians. For the most part, however, 
the medical profession seemed to forget 
that such a profession should have ethics 
superior to those of a trade. As one 
merchant said to a physician friend, 
“Doctor, we men of the merchant class 
have been able to adjust ourselves to 
the eight-hour law in our business.’ Cer- 
tainly you with your ethical standards 
should be able to do so.” 

The bill was introduced into the Sen- 
ate by Henry H. Lyon of Los Angeles, 
assistant deputy labor commissioner of 
California. To his untiring efforts was 
largely due the passage of the bill. As- 
semblyman Walter McDonald of San 
Francisco introduced the bill in the 
House. Its final passage was due prin- 
cipally to the splendid lobbying of Bessie 
Beatty of the San Francisco Bulletin. 

In California ninety days must elapse 
after the passage of a bill before it be- 
comes law, in order tc give the people 
the right of referendum. There was a 
great deal of agitation on the part of 
hospital owners for a ° referendum. 
Many misstatements were circulated; the 
most preposterous was that all nurses 
would be included under the law and 
that private families would have to have 
three nurses, in the twenty-four hours, 
—an impossible burden to poor people. 
Many people believe these statements to 
this day. 

A powerful hospital association was 
formed which sent delegates to the 
governor asking him to withhold his sig- 
nature and thus prevent the bill from 
becoming a law. When the ‘governor 
looked over the room filled with physi- 
cians and hospital representatives, he 
said: “Where are the people in favor of 
this law?” 

Miss. Beatty told him that the people 
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in favor of this law were the young 
women in hospitals caring for the sick 


who were unable to get away to present 


their claims. 
bill. 

On, October 14 the trustees of the As- 
sociated Hospital Workers of Southern 
California filed a petition in the United 
States District Court for a restraining 
order against the Bureau of Labor for 
enforcing this law. As stated above the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
upheld the law in a decision rendered 
December 1, as being constitutional and 
in no way impairing the right of con- 
tract guaranteed by the fourteenth 
amendment. The Merritt Hospital pro- 
poses to take this question to the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court for final decision. 

It will be of interest to all who are 
working to shorten hours of labor to 
know that the majority of the hospitals 
in southern California are making an 
effort to give this law a fair trial. It 
has put an end to the use of student 
nurses for “specialing” and has necessi- 
tated the employment of a much larger 
number of jgraduate nurses. The hos- 
pital superintendents of southern Cali- 
fornia are, for the most part, thoroughly 
in favor of a voluntary eight-hour sys- 
tem, but are opposed to having this re- 
quired by law. Many are meeting the 
forty-eight-hour week by having the 
young women work seven hours a day 
for six days and six hours on the sev- 
enth. One of the largest, the Angelus, 
is working only six days a week of eight 
hours each, giving twenty-four hours 
for complete rest and change. 

The law is causing a decrease in the 
dividends of commercial hospitals. It 
will necessitate a reorganization of 
method in most institutions. 

One place where it seems to be diffi- 
cult to adjust conditions is in the con- 
tagious wards of children’s hospitals, 
which are in San Francisco supported 
by jgenerous citizens. The necessity of 
isolating patients with their nurses for 
long periods of time is under the new 
law difficult to manage. 

Two important things that the eight- 
hour law is’ emphasizing in California 
are the entire inadequacy of many of the 
so-called “training schools for nurses,” 
and the fact that the care of the sick 
and the training of young women for a 
great profession should not be in the 
hands of commercial enterprise but 
should be under the control of the state 
Or municipality. 

Undoubtedly by the time the next 
Legislature meets the co-operation of 
many elements that fought this legisla- 
tion in the last session will have been 
secured, and the eight-hour law for stu- 
dent nurses will be generally extended 
to all progressive states that believe in 
humane legislation. 


The governor signed the 


HE COST OF LIVING IN TATI- 
TLEK AND KLAWOCK 


“NEVER been across the pond 
before, have you?” asked the portly 
and patronizing passenger. 

“No,” admitted the little man from 
Kansas City. 

“Huh,” remarked the traveled gentle- 
man, “I’ve been over eighteen times.” 


“Ever been to Omaha?” countered the 
Kansas City man. 

“No,” said the other. 

“Hun! I go there every week.” 

For, despite the ignorance of the man 
who knew Europe, Omaha is. worth 
visiting for more reasons than one. 
Wherefore, do not make jokes over 
the names of places that you have not 
visited. The man from Atka, Klawock 
or Klukwan may have advantages that 
you do not enjoy. In fact, it is most 
probable that he does, for with the aid 
of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, co-operative enterprises have 
achieved a degree of success in these 
places not often encountered this side 
of the Atlantic. 

These . co-operative attempts have 
been a decided success, says a bulletin 
sent out by the bureau. At Hydaburg, 


in southeastern Alaska, where a United - 


States school teacher has general over- 
sight of the co-operative stores, the 
natives were able, after 12 months of 
business, to declare a cash dividend of 
50 per cent and still have funds avail- 
able for the erection of a larger store 
building. The Klawock Commercial 
Company, also under native manage- 
ment, was able after 9 months of ex- 
istence to erect a new store building 
from its surplus. At Klukwan also the 
natives have organized a co-operative 
store. : 

Native stores have for several years 
been in successful operation at Cape 
Prince of Wales and on St. Lawrence 
Island, where the natives buy food at 
reasonable prices and are assured of an 
equitable exchange for their furs and 
other products. 

A more recent example of co-opera- 
tion is at Atka, a remote island in the 
Aleutian chain. Formerly rough lumber 


cost $50 per thousand and shingles $8 a 
thousand on this island, and clothing 
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THREE-YEAR-OLD ANNIE PHOTOGRAPHED AT 


8 P. M. ON FEBRUARY 2, IgI2. 


The Flowers of the 


Rebecca Park Lawrence 


The Survey, Januury 24, 1914) 


and food supplies were correspondingly) 
‘high. On the other hand, the natives} 
were poorly paid for their labor. For} 
each of the few blue fox skins the na-} 
tives could catch they received ‘rofl 
the trader goods averaging $8 in value} 
Sold at public auction in Seattle, these} 
skins brought from $17.10 to $66.50 each, 
according to quality. In April of th 
year, with the help of Seattle merchants) 
and officers of the revenue cutter ser} 
vice, a co-operative company was of} 
ganized under the direction of the Unit} 
ed States public school teacher, and now} 
the natives are doing their own buying} 
and selling with considerable advantage} 
to themselves. iW 
Eskimos on the shore of Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean have until recently} 
had to market through local traders.) 


Now many of them are sending by mail} 


—packages of fox, lynx, mink, and hair} 


seal to the Alaska division of the Bu-} 
reau of Education at Seattle, and the} 
government officials sell the- furs for 
the natives at public auction to the 
highest bidders. . it 

Natives in Tatitlek co-operated in salt- 
ing and exporting salmon during the 
past season, under the instruction of the; 
local Government teacher, with the re-! 
sult that they have not only netted $1,000) 
in cash, but have also put away 76,000: 
pounds of smoked salmon for winter) 
use, i 
Co-operation in Alaska has been aided! 


by the policy of reserving tracts of land 


for the exclusive use of the natives. On) 
this land the natives build up their) 
own industries, safe from the evil in-) 
fluence of wunprincipled white men, 
Hydaburg is a reservation settlement; 
Kiukwan has recently obtained a similar 
reservation upon which to conduct its) 
co-operative enterprises, and Klawock) 
hopes to secure reservation land in the) 
near future. + 


Tenement Child 


O" MARY, MOTHER OF JESU, 
HOW CAN MY FINGERS STAY 


AT WORK, WHEN MY HEART IS 
THROBBIN’ 


TO BE OUT IN THE SUN TODAY? 


THE DAMP, AN’ THE DIRT, AN’ THE 
DARKNESS, 


ARE THEY ONLY FOR SUCH AS I— 
PININ’ AWAY FOR THE SUNLIGHT 
AN’ THE SIGHT OF THE OPEN SKY?! 


FIVE HUNDRED DAISY STEMS TO WIND 
AN’ TONIGHT A NICKEL PAY— 

OH MARY MOTHER OF JESU, 
HOW BLUE WAS THE SKY TODAY? 


. 
r 


3 Trend of Things 


J AZEL, by Mary White Ovington is 
~ probably the first story of a colored 
ild written for colored children. 


“The Crisis’ (January), calls it a boon 
puzzled parents: 


“Everything the colored child sees, 
hears, and reads is about white folk. 
About herself and her people she hears 
so little that she forgets them, until bitter 
prejudice awakens her and leaves her 
startled, facing an unknown, unrealized 
world. Dejftly and gently Miss Ovington, 
with a rare feeling for the delicacy of 
the task, takes the colored child in hand 
and leads her. She avoids, on one hand, 
o Scylla of terrifying revelation; on 

e other hand, the Charybdis of mean- 
ingless molasses. The child that reads 
Hazel will read it happily and will ask 
for more; and beyond that she will begin 
to think of things she had not noticed 
or known before, but she will think of it 
all rationally and calmly, for the color 
problems involved are such as to arouse 
curiosity and sympathy rather than pas- 
sion. 


* OK OK 


“ED ROBINSON, who writes as the 
- “Philosopher of Folly” in the Cleve- 


nd Plain-Dealer, prints this skit on 


ocial up-lift” : 


THE IGNORANT MASSES 


he Social Uplifters, those eminent sifters 
Of merit and poor people’s needs, 
‘ent down to the slums to regenerate 
_ bums, 

ind to do meritorious deeds. 
fe washed them, we dressed them, with 
wibratis blessed them, my eae 
We prayed with those ignorant mobs— 
d the wretches were hateful, and vilely 
_ ungrateful, 
And said what they wanted was jobs! 


, 


ur noble Committee then 

_ through the city 

0 find all the fallen and lost; 

fe learned how they came to be living in 
shame— > 

This, mind you, at no little cost. 

swamped them with tracts and statis- 
tical facts, 

But the creatures were terribly rude; 

ey acknowledged ’twas nice to be free 

. from all vice, 

But they said what they wanted was 

food! 


searched 


hey’ re just as God made them—it’s use- 
_ less to aid them, 

The brutes do not ask for reform; 
tellectual feasts are all wasted on beasts 
Nho want to be fed and kept warm. 

t them keep their allotted positions, be- 


-sotted 
When you bid them ad- 


se ignorant asses, the underworld 
asses 


Will say all they want is a chance! 


(4 ¢(OMING to Madeira,” writes Frederic 

Almy, secretary of the Buffalo 
Charity Organization Society, who is spend- 
ing the winter in the tropics—‘‘coming to 
Madeira is like going to Heaven, but I fear I 
would rather have a working job in Hell 
than sit on a cloud anywhere.” Which 
about expresses the extent to which social 
workers possess their souls in peace when 
they take off a Sabbatical year for the sake 
of their health. 


“Why don’t you establish old age pen- 
sions 2” asked the welfare worker. 

“Don’t need ’em,” replied the employer of 
child labor.”—Life. 


H G. WELLS has started a prophetic 
° triology in The Century— The 
Trap to Catch the Sun—which promises to 
be from a social standpoint, one of the 
most searching of his imaginative writings. 
At one point he pictures the humdrum ex- 
periences of Holsten in 1933, in the forty- 
eight hours after he has set up atomic 
disintegration in a minute particle of bis- 
muth which explodes with great violence 
into a heavy gas of extreme radio ac- 
tivity—a release of energy which would 
eventually change war, transit, lighting, 
building and every sort of manufacture, 
even agriculture; every material human 
concern. There follow two or three para- 
graphs in which the English Fabian 
sketches with rarely penetrating. insight, 
the accustomed world on the brink of 
stupendous physical and social changes: 


He went into those little gardens be- 
neath the overhanging brightly lit masses 
of the Savoy Hotel and the Hotel Cecil. 
He sat down on a seat and became aware 
of the talk of the two people next to 
him. It was the talk of a young couple 
evidently on the eve of marriage. The 
man was congratulating himself on hay- 
ing regular employment at last. 


“They like me,” he said, “and I like 
~the job. If I work up, in’r dozen years 
or so I ought to be gettin’ somethin’ 
pretty comfortable. | That’s the plain 
sense of it, Hetty. There ain’t no rea- 
son whatsoever why we shouldn’t get 
along very decently—very decently in- 
deed.” 


The desire for little successes amidst 
conditions securely fixed! So it struck 
upon Holsten’s mind. He added in his 
diary, “I had a sense of all this globe as 
that.” 


By that phrase he meant a kind of clair- 
voyant vision of this populated world as 
a whole, of all its cities and towns and 
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villages, its highroads and the inns be- 
side them, its gardens and farms and up- 
land pastures, its boatmen and sailors, 
its ships coming along the great circles 
of the ocean, its time-tables and appoint- 
ments and payments and dues, as it 
were one unified and progressive spec- 
tacle. Sometimes such visions came to 
him; his mind, accustomed to great 
generalizations and yet acutely sensitive 
to detail, saw things far more compre- 
hensively than the minds of most of his 
contemporaries. Usually the teeming 
sphere moved on to its predestined ends, 
and circled with a stately swiftness on 
its path about the sun. Usually it. was 
all a living progress that altered under 
his regard. But now fatigue a little 
deadened him to that incessancy of life; 
it seemed now just an eternal circling. 
He lapsed to the commoner persuasion 
of the great fixities and recurrencies of 
the human routine. The remoter past 
of wandering savagery, the inevitable 
changes of tomorrow, were veiled, and 
he saw only day and night, seed-time and 
harvest, loving and begetting, births and 
deaths, walks in the summer sunlight, 
and tales by the winter fireside, the an- 
cient sequence of hope and acts and age 
perennially renewed, eddying on forever 
and ever, save that now the impious 
hand of research was raised to over- 
throw this drowsy, gently humming, 
habitual, sunlit spinning-top of man’s 
existence. 

For a time he forgot wars and crimes 
and hates and persecutions famine and 
pestilence, the cruelties of beasts, weari- 
ness and the bitter wind, failure and in- 
sufficiency and retrocession. He saw all 
mankind in terms of the humble Sunday 
couple upon the seat beside him who 
schemed their inglorious outlook and im- 
probable contentments. “I had a sense 
of all this globe as that.” 


lst. OB 


JN the February Century, Wells will paint 


the coming of the “new age of pow- 


er” “upon an unprepared humanity”—when 


it “seemed as though human society was 
to be smashed’ by its own magnificent 
gains.” He anticipates it with a para- 
graph which is an inexorable criticism of 
our own failure—not in the imaginary cen- 
tury ahead but in the very real half cen- 
tury behind—to socialize the stupendous 
gains of a generation which has supplanted 
steam with electricity, flashed cable-less 
trans-Atlantic messages, discovered radium, 
cleft the backbone of the American con- 
tinent and learned to fly,— 


The world was so little governed that 
with the very coming of plenty, in the 
full tide of an incalculable abundance, 
when everything necessary to satisfy 
human needs and everything necessary 
to realize such will and purpose as ex- 
isted then in human hearts was already at 
hand, one has still to tell of hardship, 
famine, anger, confusion, conflict, and 
incoherent suffering. There was no 
scheme for the distribution of this vast 
new wealth that had come at last with- 
in the reach of men; there was no clear 
conception that any such distribution 
was possible. As one attempts a com- 
prehensive view of those opening years 
of the new age, as one measures it 
against the latent achievement that later 
years have demonstrated, one begins to 
measure the blindness, the narrowness, 
the insensate, unimaginative individual- 
ism of the pre-atomic time. 


Editorials 


HE Mizer published by the management of 

the Joliet Works of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, is a little monthly periodical devoted to 
safety, industry and good morals. In a recent 
issue there is a dissertation on sleep. One should 
observe regular hours, says the writer. ‘‘Social 
engagements, entertainments, late suppers, excite- 


ment, worry and everything that prevents the — 


body and brain from.getting the needed amount 
of sleep should be avoided, especially in the case 
of workers who must. rise early.”’ 

Now giddy steel workers who have thought that 
the twelve-hour day had something to do with 
that tired feeling will know exactly what has been 
the trouble. 


HE Department of Social Medicine of the 

University of Vienna, under the leader- 
ship of L. Teleky, is continually publishing studies 
which are especially valuable just now because 
they embody the observations of medical experts 
in the field of industry. In a recent article Teleky 
recounts his own experience in attempting to guide 
the choice of vocation by children of working age 
in such a way as to safeguard their physical 
health. His is an experience worth pondering 
over. 

The Austrian apprenticeship system is well es- 
tablished and well regulated. Children who apply 
for a place in a certain trade are examined as to 
their physical fitness by one of the doctors attach- 
ed to that particular trade, and may be rejected 
if unfit. This seems like a good system, but Tel- 
eky finds it most unsatisfactory in actual practice. 
The physician’s veto, if it is given, comes after 
the choice of occupation has been made and brings 
disappointment and bewilderment to the family 
who are not ready with a second alternative and 
who often turn to one of the unskilled, unregu- 
lated industries. 

Teleky feels that the directive impulse should 
be given during the child’s school life, and he 
describes the efforts he made to institute such a 
system by means of evening clinics or rather con- 
sultation hours for school children and their par- 
ents aided by the advice of school teachers. But 
his very best efforts, extended over a period of 
more than three years, have brought scanty re- 
sults and he declares that this is no solution of 
the problem—that the great mass of children can- 
not be reached in this way. 
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VEN if the efforts of doctor and teacher 
succeed in bringing the parents to the p 

of seeking advice and promising to abide by it, 
problem is not solved, for what practical coun 
can be given in the case of an undeveloped ch 
predisposed to tuberculosis? The medical bo 
are quite clear, of course. No indoor occupation, 
no physical overstrain, no work which does not 
permit frequent changes of position. Unfortte 
nately, Teleky is too well acquainted with the con- 
ditions of industry in Vienna to be able to give: 
such advice to inquiring parents. With the ex! 
ception of ornamental—not market—gardening, 
he knows of no occupation which will fit the de- 
scription, and he says that he has explored per-| 
sonally the industrial establishments of Vienna 
before coming to this conclusion. a 

To this author the most harmful factor in child) 
labor is not the conditions surrounding work, 
dust, nor heat, nor poor light, nor noise, but la 
itself, the exhaustion of the immature organism) 
by too great demands on its strength. He quotes 
Danish and German statistics to show that ey 
in school life overwork or over-long hours caw 
an increase of ill health among children. He 
much more then is this to be expected if childr 
leave school and enter industrial life at an a 
when they still require all their powers for the 
own growth? 7 

Austrian Sickness Insurance records she 
that there is an alarming increase of si€ 
ness during. the second year of working Ii 
as compared with the first. For every hundr 
working boys of fourteen years only 37.71 we 
sick during one year, but among the fifteen-yei 
olds the rate had increased to 62.94 per on 
dred employed. At sixteen years it is still 
54.75, but after that there is a gradual fall to 27 
at twenty-four years. 


A’ a result of his experience Teleky is driv 

to the conclusion that, inasmuch as there 
no way to regulate child labor so as to safegué 
the health of the child, the age of employmé 
must be raised to sixteen years at the lowest 4 
even then it should be restricted, perhaps som 
what as Kaup in Germany has advocated; a t 
hour day—including pauses of one and one+t 
to two hours for meals—for all under eight 
years, with three half holidays a week and at le 
two weeks vacation during the year. 
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Editorals 


THE PROTOCOL CRISIS | 


| . J HEN on Sunday night, January 18, the Ar- 
VY bitration Board in the New York Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Industry succeeded in arranging 
an eight-day truce in the controversy that threat- 
ens the existence of the protocol, they performed 
a great public service. Whether at the end of 
that time there shall be a reaffirmation of the 
agreement that for over three years has made for 
peace and the increasing prosperity of both em- 
ployers and employes, or whether there shall be 
a re-opening of hostilities, seems to depend on the 
ability of men on both sides of the problem to 
rise above considerations of personal pride in 
order, to use the words of the arbitrators, that 
tens of thousands of men, women and children 
may not suffer. 

The manufacturers say that if Isaac A. Hour- 

wich, union representative in protocol matters, is 
not removed from office they will abrogate the 
protocol. Why? Because, they say, he has insult- 
ed them, accused them of offering. a bribe (which 
Dr. Hourwich denies), and by his attitude of hos- 
tility has made it impossible for them to work 
with him. On December 16 the manufacturers 
issued an ultimatum to the effect that Dr. Hour- 
wich must be eliminated. 

The contention of Dr. Hourwich and his sup- 

porters is that the trouble is not over person- 
alities, but over the machinery of the protocol; 
and they insist that if Dr. Hourwich had not con- 
tended vigorously for needed amendments to the 
agreement, the same things for which one of his 
predecessors also contended—he would now be 
persona grata to the employers. Under the cir- 
cumstances, supported by an overwhelming ma- 
jority in the referendum vote by the union, Dr. 
_Hourwich takes the position that to resign would 
be like a general deserting his soldiers on the 
field of battle. : 

What the points at issue are with respect to the 
‘workings of the protocol, how the defects and 
delays of its machinery have profited one side at 
the expense of another—how innocent people per- 
haps not in thousands but in hundreds have suf- 
-fered—will be analyzed in a later issue of THE 
Survey. 

_ In the present crisis, fair-minded observers 
‘ean not fail to see that there is merit in the con- 
tentions of both parties. But if the protocol 
breaks down on Monday, January 26, neither 
“party will be able satisfactorily to explain its po- 
‘sition to the public or to the workers who will 
suffer thereby. The occasion calls for a largeness 
of mind and heart that only great men possess. 
If such exists, the crisis may be safely passed. 

_ There are times when questions of self-respect 
‘rise above financial considerations and over- 
shadow ordinary guides to human conduct. 
‘Dr. Hourwich, who has been a general and a 
‘fighter, worthy of respect, finds himself in that 
“position today. To surrender and save the pro- 
‘tocol is to humble himself before his opponents. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Hourwich was not in that posi- 
tion six weeks ago, before the matter of his re- 
lection was submitted to the referendum. There 
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is, furthermore, a self-respect so great that the 
possessor of it is never humbled by a retreat that 
averts human suffering. 

The manufacturers too have their self-respect 
to maintain. They are smarting under accusa- 
tions that honorable men must resent. But let 
them not forget that when they demanded Dr. 
Hourwich’s retirement, they were not only out- 
side their rights, but they were making the 
achievement of what they desired so difficult as 
to be very nearly impossible. Let the manufac- 
turers, none of whom will have to be hungry if 
there is a strike, remember also the responsibil- 
ity that will be squarely on their shoulders if they 
take the action that will end the protocol—and 
all the more, if they predicate that action on the 
untenable ground that they have the right to de- 
mand the dismissal of the union representative. 

For, if the union shall refuse to grant the de- 
mand that has been made upon them, the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturers and especially of 
their executive committee to the tens of thousands 
of workers in industry will not thereby have been 
discharged nor decreased. 


A WORKING vs. A STANDING ARMY 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


HE presence in the President’s office of a 
judicious as distinguished from a judicial 
or a prejudicial mind gives comfort to a good 
many peace-loving Americans, even when they are 
not thinking of Mexico, The President’s rebuke 
of the Order of Carabao for their flippancies ra- 
garding the Filipinos and Secretary Bryan’s 
peace policy shocked army and navy officers and 
some newspaper editors. It will be remembered 
that into the banquet hall were carried three six- 
foot models of battleships having nosegays stuck 
in the muzzles of the guns and doves perched on 
the masts. The names of the peaceful-looking 
battleships were ‘‘U.S.S. Fellowship,’’ ‘‘U.S.S. 
Friendship,’’ and ‘‘U.S.S. Piffle.’’ 

When men are engaged in such a demoralizing 
occupation as officering the army and navy, one 
must make large allowance for their need of hu- 
mor. There is no lack of idleness and play in 
this occupation, but occasional explosive recrea- 
tion is a necessity. One cannot afford to be criti- 
cal if the Fire Department plays penny ante, Any 
occupation involving compulsory idleness must be. 
viewed charitably by the industrious. This need 
not prevent our considering the social utility of 
an organization that is almost inevitably enervat- 
ing. We must be very sure that the periods of 
activity compensate for the habitual squandering 
of time, 

The desirability of finding some regular and 
useful occupation for our army and navy is hap- 
pily exhibited in the contrasted views of a body 
of our hardest working public servants whose 
vision is not distorted by an occupation always 
involving potential death. On the contrary, they 
are inspired by activities that almost inevitably 
lead to life. The teachers assembled in the In- 
stitute of the First District of Kentucky at Padu- 
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ah on November 29 passed resolutions which 
included the following paragraph: 

‘‘We are opposed to any further increase or 
addition to the army or to the navy. We are op- 
posed to all advertising by the United States gov- 
ernment that is intended to induce young men to 
enter the army or the navy. We are in favor of a- 
bolishing all recruiting offices for army and navy.’’ 

Instead of rebuking the members of the Order 
of Carabao for the natural expression of idlers, 
why not find an occupation for them? Does this 
seem utopian to the enemies of peace? Are not 
these conflicting views in process of reconcilia- 
tion? 

A trained military man, Colonel Waring, clean- 
ed the streets of New York, introducing methods 
now generally applied in American cities. Work- 
ing armies have cleaned up Manila and Havana, 
have fought fires and floods and built roads in 
the West and South. The greatest engineering, 
sanitary and social enterprise of our time has 
been guided by an American officer, Colonel 
Goethals in Panama. 

We might even endure conscription if we could 
supplant our standing army and our joy-riding 
navy by a working army and navy. 


CITIZENSHIP 


JOHN A. FITCH 


N old question came up with the recent strike 
of government mail wagon chauffeurs in 
New York.City. It was the question that always 
arises when Government employes talk of strik- 
ing or even joining a union, viz: Have employes 
of the Government a right to strike? It is not 
uncommonly held that they have no such right, 
and the proposition has been advanced seriously 
that all Government employes should be required 
to enlist, just as soldiers and sailors do, in order 
that any concerted stoppage of work may be con- 
sidered mutiny and dealt with as such. Middle 
ground has been taken by those who have held 
that in public service operations, especially 
those under civil service, the employes must con- 
tinue work for a_ specified period—reasonably 
long. enough for the government to make other 
provision if it can—or be treated as deserters 
if they go out in the interval. On the railroads 
in this country, through the operation of the Erd- 
man act, it is practically agreed and has become 
the practice that matters in dispute shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 


A different approach to this question where 
less technical municipal service is at stake is sug- 
gested in cable dispatches from Leeds, England. 
The street sweepers and garbage collectors in 
that city went on strike. The city was not in- 
clined to grant their demands and for ten days 
the streets went unswept and the garbage 
uncollected.. On December 23, according to the 
report, 60 prominent professional and _ busi- 
ness men including doctors, lawyers, clergymen 
and merchants, offered their services to the city 
and went out to sweep the streets and dispose of 


were dealt out to them by the city and they went — 
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the garbage. Brooms, shovels, and garbage trucks ' 


to work. This practice was continued until, on — 
January 14, the strike came to an end. | 


In the absence of exact knowledge regarding — 
the demands of the garbage collectors of Leeds, | 
nothing can be said of the justice of their conten- | 
tions; nor do we know for how long a period city © 
and sweepers had haggled over terms. The sim-— 
ple fact before us is that the city refused to grant | 
their demands and that the workers went on | 
strike. But the citizens of Leeds could not live — 
in health and safety unless the streets were clean | 
and the garbage was removed. What then should _ 
they do? Arrest the strikers and force them in | 
chain gangs to do~the, work? Such a theory | 
seems to imply (unless the strikers had contract- - 
ed to do the work for a definite term) that there | 
is a peculiar, selected class whose duty it is to — 
collect garbage and sweep pavements; another to — 
carry the mail; and another to do police duty. Is 
it not evident, rather, that these activities rep- - 
resent fundamental needs of citizens and that the | 
duty of carrying them on is among the funda- | 
mental duties of citizenship? 

When the cook leaves, the mistress must find : 
another or go herself into the kitchen. Is it not | 
equally the duty of citizens to take on themselves | 
the work that their servants refuse to perform, if — 
they are unwilling to offer terms satisfactory to | 
those servants and unable for the moment to get | 
others? However justified the strikers of Leeds © 
may have been and however short-sighted the city — 
officials who refused to grant their demands there | 
is something inspiring in the sight of citizens ac- — 
customed to consider themselves immune from © 
such service, taking up their duties exactly — 
where their employes laid them down and remoy- : 
ing the menace to public health by personal | 
activity instead of shouting for the police. 

The so-called leaders of our civilization have | 
responsibilities just as simple and just as plain > 
as those of humbler station in life. True enough © 
the nation’s mail must hot be interfered with, nor — 
must streets go unswept. As citizens, however, — 
if we do not wish to grant the demands of our 
employes the answer is not the suppression of 
the rights of a particular group but a draft on 
the general, citizenship. It might lead to an 
awakening of public conscience and not only to 
improved conditions of labor but to a broadening 
of human sympathy if we were to meet such situa- _ 
tions by calling upon the publisher of the World 
to run a mail truck between the post office and — 
the Grand Central Station, or by setting the ed- © 
itor of Tur Survey to wield a broom in the street, 
by assigning the rabbi of the Free Synagogue to — 
a hook and ladder truck or by placing the head 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., at the corner of Wall Street 
and Broadway to regulate traffic. Not only 
would there be nothing tremendously incongru- — 
ous in such arrangements, but not one of these — 
men would be doing a thing which has for any 
time since attaining manhood been outside the 
limits of his potential duties. 


/ MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
-/-\ LABOR LEGISLATION 


INTEREST in the meeting of the 
Association for Labor Legislation in 
- Washington, December 30 and 31, was 
greatly increased by the fact that at the 
same time and place the Federal Indus- 
trial Relations Commission was holding 
sessions. In an address to the Associa- 
‘tion, Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the 
‘commission outlined the plans of the 
commission and the vigofous campaign 
it has iti contemplation. At the same 
session Charles H. Crownhart, chairman 
of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
_describea the unique experiment that 


has been under way in Wisconsin. since | 


1911 in the commission plan of admin- 

istering state labor laws. 

_ Three big subjects discussed were: 
industrial relations, sickness insurance, 
and working hours in the continuous in- 
dustries. Joseph P. Chamberlain of 
_ New York presented the results of a 

careful study of compulsory sickness in- 
surance. Mr. Chamberlain felt that it 
is unnecessary to wait for government 
action, and outlined a scheme whereby 
the cost of sickness insurance may be 
borne by employer and employe to- 
gether. 

_ W. L. Chandler of the Dodge Manu- 
facturing Company discussed sickness 
benefit funds among industrial workers. 
- His conclusion was that the establish- 
ment of such funds liberally supported 
‘by employers would tend toward much 
better fecling between employer and 
employe. 
‘ance was interestingly discussed by 
_ James M. Lynch, commissioner of labor 
of New York, and former president of 
the Typographical Union. He reviewed 

the history of the movement and the 

enormous amount of work done in this 

_ field by the unions, and assailed the pro- 
posal that employers and employes 
should manage insurance together. 
felt that the employes were able to work 
out their own insurance schemes, and 
should do so without depending upon 
any outside agency. 

The session that called out the largest 
ttendance and was followed with the 
eenest interest was devoted to working 
hours in continuous industries. 
C. Redfield, secretary of commerce, pre- 
sided. ie declared that we have dealt 
with labor too long on the arithmetical 
_ plan. Emptoyers have been in the habit 
of assuming, he said, that if you take 


reduced profits in just that proportion. 
I suspect,” said Mr. Redfield, “that a 
2an with a headache in my shop is a 
source of expense. I suspect that a dis- 
satisfied man or a man who has had a 
poor breakfast is a source of expense. 


| Conferences | 


Trade union sickness insur- | 


He 


William- 


on the pay roll is a liability rather than 
an asset, and a tired man we know now, 
is a poisoned man. I cannot afford, 
then, to have fatigue in my shop. And 
when men go home without excessive 
fatigue, then and not until then, shall 
we reach the height in quality and quan- 
tity of output which we need to com- 
pete in the markets of the world.” 

S. Thruston Ballard; member of the 
Industrial Relations Commission and 
flour manufacturer, told of his experi- 
ence in changing from twelve to cight- 
hour shifts in the milling industry. Un- 
der the twelve-hour system he employed 
forty-four men, twenty-two on each 
shift. After changing to the three shift 
system he was able to get the same work 
done by adding only one man to the pay 
roll. 

Long hours in railroading were dis- 
cussed by Austin B. Garretson, presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors and member of the Industrial Rela- 
tions ‘Commission. He quoted figures 
from the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission showing an amazing 
degree of overtime in excess of the six- 
teen hour limit fixed by federal statute. 
Over against this record of overtime Mr. 
Garretson placed the record of ‘men 
killed and injured on American rail- 
roads. In 1890, 114 railroad men out of 
every one thousand were killed; in 1912 
the rate was 106 in every thousand. It 
is worth a careful study, said Mr. Gar- 
retson, to learn whether there is any re- 
lation wvetween hours of service and the 
casualty lists. 

Basil M. Manly of the United States 
Bureau of Labor spoke on working 
periods in continuous day and night ope- 
rations. He expressed doubts of the 
advisability of laws for one day of rest 
in seven, and urged the greater impor- 
tance of securing an eight-hour day to 
take the place of a twelve-hour day. To 
show that this is economically possible 
he referred to figures gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and com- 
pared them with the profits in the differ- 
ent branches of the steel industry as 
compiled by the Bureau of Corporations. 
According to these figures he declared 
that a change from twelve hours to 
eight, without decreasing daily earnings 
and without any increase in efficiency 
would reduce profits on Bessemer pig 
iron from $7 to $6.78 per ton. on Besse- 
mer rails from $10.78 to $9.90. on open 
hearth plates from $9.15 to $8.13, and on 
steel bars from $9.45 to $8.43. These 
figures refer to 1910. In that year, said 
Mr. Manly, “the prafit of the Steel Cor- 
poration on its actual investment ranged 
from 11 per cent in the case of steel 
plates to 16.6 per cent in the case of 
Bessemer rails. In the face of such 
ficures, regardless of the question of 
efficiency, regardless of all humanitar- 
ian motives, the cost argument would 
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seem to fade into absolute and absurd 
insignificance.” 

Professor Ernst Freund, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Law School dis- 
cussed the constitutional aspects of hour 
legislation for men. It was his opinion 
that the time has not come when courts 
will uphold the eight-hour law; attempts 
to regulate the continuous industries in 
that way at the present time would prob- 
ably be doomed to failure. He expressed 
the belief, however, that the courts will 
uphold a law which conforms to general 
practice or to the general belief as to 
what is reasonable. At the present time 
it seems to be generally agreed, he said, 
that ten hours is such a day. In his 
opinion, therefore, the passage of ten- 
hour laws is practicable. 


MERICAN 
ATION 


ECONOMIC ASSOCI- 


Pustic control and regulation 
of corporations was the main theme at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association in Minneapolis, 
December 27 to 30. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological 
Society. The presidential address by 
David Kinley, dean of the graduate 
school of the University of Illinois, was 
devoted to The Renewed Extension of 
Government Control of Economic Life. 
He contrasted the present trend with 
the policy of non-interference so gener- 
al a short time ago, explaining and in 
a measure justifying the change. 

Prof. John H. Gray of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota presented a paper on 
The Control of Public Service Corpora- 
tions. His general thesis was that the 
basis om which charges should be de- 
termined by courts and commissions is 
the actual expenditure incurred in build- 
ing a plant, rather than the cost of re- 
production. The various principles laid 
down by the courts were discussed, and 
the danger to the public interest in over- 
valuation was indicated. Of those who 
followed in the discussion Messrs. Be- 
mis, Brindley, Boyle, and Gephart, in 
the main supported the leading thesis, 
while Mr. Allison, speaking from the 
engineering standpoint, believed that 
the dangers were exaggerated. 

Prof. \W. E. Hotchkiss of Northwest- 
ern University, read a paper on Recent 
Trust Decisions and Business. He took 
the position that good, on the whole, 
has resulted, from the enforcement of 
the Sherman act, and that the evils, 
whatever they be, are only temporary. 
He urged the need of a more careful 
definition of fair comp3tition and ex- 
pressed the belief that the advantages 
of large monopolistic controls have 
probably been overestimated. In the 
discussion which followed E. Dana Du- 
rand advocated an amendment to the 
Sherman law defining the limitations of 
fair competition; W. A. Rawles urged 
the removal of artificial advantages, 
which have favored monopoly, and an 
increase of federal control over capital- 
ization and accounting; F. L. McVey 
and G. E. Putnam likewise favored reg- 
ulation that would insure efficiency; 
while J. E. LeRossignol questioned the 
benefit of recent dissolutions of trusts, 
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and favored taxation, rather than con- 
trol. 

A session was devoted to Theory of 
the Making of Railway Rates. The 
leading paper was read by B. H. Meyer 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
who argued that cost of service must 
be the basis of railway charges. Dis- 
cussion after the paper was abstruse 
and technical, but the speakers showed 
familiarity with the various principles 
proposed for rate making. The note 
which pervaded all the opinions was 
that we must seek, in rate making, the 
maximum of social welfare. F. H. 
Dixon agreed with Mr. Meyer that, 
while the cost of service principle would 
not give an answer in every case as to 
the proper rate, broad experience and 
common sense would enable a public 
body, as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to fix the proper rate, though 
it might not be able to tell how it did 
it. 

A certain mystical element thus is to 
be left in rate making, beyond the power 
of the rate maker to explain or the 
public to comprehend, reminding us of 
the days in which the traffic manager 
claimed to possess the secret of rate mak- 
ing,—a secret which under cross exami- 
nation proved to be nothing but fav- 
oritism or reckless discrimination. One 
may question whether there is any more 
science in the present proposal than 
there was in the old practice. An in- 
teresting note was sounded in the dis- 
cussion, when Professor Schumpeter, of 
the University of Graz, Austria, warn- 
ed against government ownership, and 
expressed high admiration of American 
railroads. 

Even in the session given to rural or- 
ganization, the principal topic was the 
proper limit of government activity in 
furthering agricultural interests. Pro- 
fessor Carver explained the beginnings 
of the rural organization service of the 
Department of Agriculture, particularly 
as directed toward the development of 
agricultural co-operation. Prof. H. C. 
Taylor of the University of Wisconsin 
gave the results of an extended inquiry 
into methods of renting farms through- 
out the United States, showing that com- 
petition was active and effective. In the 
discussion which followed, considerable 
evidence was given of the opposition 
aroused among the mercantile classes 
by the activities of public officials in 
introducing such a measure as co-opera- 
tion that reduces the need for the mid- 
dleman. 

Syndicalism, was the topic of a paper 
by John Graham Brooks of Cambridge, 
Mass. The main thesis was that this 
movement, the expression of a great un- 
dercurrent of unrest, is a new aspect of 
the labor problem having great signifi- 
cance. Most of those taking part in the 
discussion, Messrs. Hammond, Hoxie, 
Howard, Deibler, and Professor Rath- 
gen, of Hamburg, Germany, took in 
varying measure a position opposed to 
that in the opening paper. R. W. Bab- 
son believed that the influence of syn- 
dicalism in arousing the middle class to 
bring about effective reform was a valu- 
able one. 

For the ensuing year, John H. Gray, 
of the University of Minnesota, was 


elected president, and Messrs. Houston 
and Carver of Washington, D, C. and 
Willcox, of Cornell University, were 
elected vice-presidents. A. A. Young of 
Cornell University succeeded Prof. Car- 
ver, as secretary and treasurer. 
meeting of the association will be at 
Princeton University next year. 

The Economic Association and the 
Sociological Society each authorized the 
appointment of a committee of three to 
examine and report upon the present 
situation in American educational in- 
stitutions as to liberty of thought, free- 
dom of speech, and security of tenure 
for teachers of economics, to co-oper- 
ate with a similar committee authorized 
by the Political Science Association at 
its meeting in Washington the same 
week. 


MERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION 


LEGISLATIVE reference bureaus 
and instruction in government were sub- 
jects discussed with especial interest be- 
cause of their distinctly practical nature 
at the meeting of the American Political 
Science Association held in Washington, 
December 30 to January 1. On the topic 
first named four papers were presented, 
by Chester Lloyd Jones of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Senator Robert L. 
Owen of Oklahoma, Donald Richberg, 
director of the Legislative Bureau of 
the Progressive Party, and H. E. Flack 
of Baltimore’s Municipal Department of 
Legislative Reference. 

After the papers, a spirited discussion 
ensued involving criticism of the atti- 
tude of the teaching and legal profes- 
sions toward reform measures. This 
was made by Charles McCarthy of the 
Wisconsin Legislative Bureau, and John 
A. Lapp of Indiana: Prof. Freund, of 
the University of Chicago, replied and 
contended that with the problems of 
drafting legislation, lawyers are the best 
qualified to deal. 

In the discussion on instruction in 
government, J. Lynn Barnard urged 
that the successful method of teaching 
government in elementary schools was in 
emphasizing objective agencies of govy- 
ernment familiar to every child, such as 
street sweeping, garbage collection, po- 
lice and postal facilities. Charles G. 
Haines of Whitman College, Washing- 
ton, presented a committee report setting 
forth startling facts concerning the in- 
adequacy of present instruction in gov- 


ernment, especially in the elementary - 


and secondary schools. 

Throughout the discussion the domi- 
nant note was that students must have it 
brought home to them that public affairs 
are an important factor in the every- 
day life of the individual. P. P. Clax- 
ton, commissioner of education, at this 
meeting pledged his support to the in- 
vestigation undertaken by the associa- 
tion with reference to political science 
teaching. 

A joint session of the Political Science 
Association and the association for 
Labor Legislation was devoted to the 
two presidential addresses. W. W. Will- 
oughby, president of the Political 
Science Association, spoke on The In- 
dividual and the State. He discussed 


The. 
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the philosophical 
sphere of state activity, and concluded 
that there were no limits upon govern- 
mental action for the accomplishment of 
social purposes. The state as an organ 


conception of the | 


of society may properly be employed to 


effect social ends. The presidential ad- 


dress of Prof. W. F. Willoughby, of the | 


American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation, dealt with the Philosophy of La- 


bor Legislation, and justified a broad | 


activity of government in the sphere of 
labor legislation. 


Congressional Procedure received at- | 


tention at one session. Distinctly new 


suggestions were made by W. F. Will- | 


oughby and Dr. J. David Thompson. 
Professor Willoughby discussed the 
correlation of the work of the execu- 
tive and. Congress from the point of 
view of experience gained on the Presi- 


dent’s Commission for Economy and | 


Efficiency. He urged the more effective 


organization of Congress for the per- | 


formance of its supervisory or non-leg- 
islative business. Dr. Thompson pre- 
sented among other things statistical 
tables setting forth the actual work per- 
formed by the various committees of 
Congress. 


A paper which aroused much comment | 


was that of J. W. Garner, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, on executive partici- 


pation in legislation as a means of se- | 


curing legislative efficiency and respon- 


sibility. He showed the extent to which ~ 


our state executives had expanded their 
powers in recent years and argued for 
still further development of executive 
leadership. 
pers were by R. G. Gettell of Trinity 
College, on the Nature and Scope of 
Present Political Theory, Ernest 
Brunken, of the Library of Congress, on 
some political tendencies in modern 
legislation, and Alpheus H. Snow on the 
new philosophy of the relationship be- 
tween states and their associated coun- 
tries. 

At the session devoted to International 
Law and Diplomacy there were papers 
on war claims in International Law by 
E. M. Borchard and a centenary esti- 
mate of the Treaty of Ghent, by F. A. 
Updyke,: of Dartmouth. 


Other much discussed pa- 7 


of Northwestern University discussed 


the effect of the Balkan war on Euro- 
pean alliances. He emphasized the re- 
grouping of the racial elements in the 
former Turkish territory, the increased 
importance of concessions in Asia Minor 


and the influence of these greatly chang- | 


ed conditions upon the great powers of 
Europe. 

Important committee reports covering 
studies of legislative metnods and city 
and county government were made to 


‘the association. 


New committees were constituted to 


deal with the subjects of ballot forms — 


and freedom of teaching in American | 


educational institutions, the latter to 
work with similar committees appointed 


by the American Economic Association — 
iy 


and the American Sociological Society. 
Officers for the year 1914 are: 


second vice-president; 


F. Dodd, 


Wilson, 
Rowe, third vice-president; W. 
secretary-treasurer. 


iy 


. 
John Bassett Moore, president; Charles — 
E. Merriam, first vice-president ; a a 5 
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MERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


50 Prosrems of Social Assimila- 
ion was a central theme throughout the 
neetings of the American Sociological 
Society in Minneapolis, December 28-30. 

The varying aspects of assimilation 
n the cases of American Indians, Ne- 
sroes, Poles, Bohemians and Chinese, 
were presented in papers and discus- 
ions. F. A. McKenzie, of Ohio State 
Jniversity discussed the Indian problem. 

“The Indians today,’ said Professor 
McKenzie, “a great mass of them, are 
till a broken and beaten people, scatter- 
sd and isolated, cowed and disheartened, 
‘confined and restricted, pauperized and 
ending to degeneracy. They are a peo- 
jle without a country, strangers at home 
ind with no place to sleep. The great 


njustice to them is to consider them 
an inferior people. . . . We must 
sive the Indians defined status, early 


itizenship and control over their prop- 
arty, adequate education, efficient gov- 
srnment schools, broad and deep relig- 
us training and genuine social recog- 
ition.” 

The rising national individuality of 
3ohemians was indicated by H. A. Mil- 
er of Olivet College. The case of the 
Negro was presented by Albert E. Park, 
ind of the Pole by W. I. Thomas, of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Thomas’ 
aper was based on his recent research 
umong the Poles and is soon to be pub- 
ished in book form. Relations between 
shina and the United States were opti- 
nistically viewed by C. R. Henderson, 
9f the University of Chicago, whe has 
ut recently returned from an extensive 
tip throughout the Orient. 

Robert A. Woods, of South End 
Jouse, Boston, speaking on The Neigh- 
yorhood in Social Reconstruction, ad- 
vanced the idea that the neighborhood 
s the unit in social assimilation. “I 
m inclined to think,” he said, “that on 
he whole there is a certain dignity in 
he sentiment of the neighborhood about 
tself which is not equalled in fact by 
iny of our other forms of «social con- 
sciousness. The family may be abject; 
he neighborhood is never so. The city 
ty admit itself disgraced; the neigh- 
orhood always considers the disgrace 
isted upon it. The nation may have 
ts repentant moods; the university and 
he church may be apologetic under at- 
ae but the neighborhood will tolerate 


criticism from without and little from 
thin.” 

Great interest centered in the joint 
eeting of the American Sociological 
Society and the American Economic As- 
ociation. Albion W. Small, of the Uni- 
ersity of Chicago, president of the 
merican Sociological Society, speak- 
s on A Vision of Social Efficiency, 
ulated a great deal of discussion 
iong both sociologists and economists. 
‘After stating the points which enter 
nto the constitution of a society based 
social efficiency Dr. Small pointed 
four functional fallacies in the in- 
tions of modern civilized states. 
are: 

“First, the fallacy of treating capital 
is though it were an active agent in 
iman processes, and of crediting in- 
me to the personal representatives of 


7 


Ay 


capital irrespective of their share in 
human service. 

“Second, the fallacy of excluding the 
vast majority of the active workers of 
capitalistic industries from representa- 
tion in control of the businesses in 
which they function. | 

“Third, the fallacy of incorporating 
the fallacious capitalistic principle, thus 
promoting the legal person to an arti- 
ficial advantage over natural persons. 

“Fourth, the fallacy of a system of 
inheritance which assigns the powers 
and privileges of incorporated capital 
to sentimentally designated individuals, 
instead of reserving their benefits pri- 
marily to the actively functioning agents 
of society.” 

David Kinley, of the University of 
Illinois, president of the American [co- 
nomic Association, read a paper on The 
Renewed Extension of Government Con- 
trol of Economic Life. This paper re- 
views English recession from the strong 
individualism of the nineteenth century 
toward the gradual extension of govern- 
ment authority in economic matters. 

At an informal afternoon conference 
two positions were taken: first, that 
sociologists can contribute most by ad- 
vancing the subject as a science, stimu- 
lating thoroughly scientific methods, 
and inspiring action in addition to re- 
search; second, that social study should 
be taught in the elementary and secon- 
ary scnools as well as in the colleges 
and universities. 

A resolution was passed “that a com- 
mittee of three be constituted to ex- 
amine and report upon the present sit- 
uation in American educational institu- 
tions as to liberty of thought, freedom 
of speech and security of tenure for 
teachers of economics; 

That this committee be authorized to 
co-operate with any similar committees 
which, may be constituted by other so- 
cieties in the field of the social sciences.” 


TEXAS FOR COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


In addresses, discussion and applause, 
the members of the Texas State Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections 
showed themselves practically a unit in 
the belief that a compulsory school at- 
tendance law is the paramount need in 
Texas from the viewpoint of social 
workers, and that certain other reforms 
are not desirable until such a law is 
passed. 

These evidences came mainly in con- 
nection with the reading of an admir- 
able paper by Dr. Theodore Y. Hull of 
San Antonio on Compensation to Needy 
Mothers, which followed an address by 
J. A. Starling, state commissioner of 
labor statistics, on The Inadequacy of 
the Texas Child Labor Law. Rabbi 
George Fox of Fort Worth put it that 
Texas needs compulsory education, a 
more efficient desertion law and in fact 
a dozen things, before it will be ready 
to take on mothers’ pensions. Mr. Star- 
ling asserted that practically every prob- 
lem discussed by the conference would 
be solved by a compulsory attendance 
law. 

The conference decided to create a 
Charities Indorsement Bureau, with 
Flora Saylor, secretary of the Dallas 
United Charities, as chairman, to serve 


as a substitute for a state board of char- 
ities and among the resolutions was one 
calling for the creation of a state board. 
The new officers are Prof. Charles 
Shirley Potts, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin, president; Dr. George Fox, Fort 
Worth, Mrs. F. W. McAllister, San An- 
tonio, J. C. Granberry, Georgetown, vice 
presidents; R. J. Newton, Austin, secre- 
tary. The next meeting will be held in 
Austin the third week in November. 


MISSOURI PLANNING LEGISLATION 


This year, as last, Missouri social 
agencies will have a paid legislative 
agent at Jefferson City during the ses- 
sion of the legislature. The State Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction 
adopted a rather ambitious legislative 
program which it is confidently believ- 
ed will be enacted into law. In regard 
to the thirteen state institutions, the 
chief demands are for a thorough civil 
service law and for non-partisan boards 
of control. The last legislature, among 
many social measures, established a 
State Board of Pardons and Paroles 
and greatly extended the powers of the 
State Board of Charities, which is now 
doin;g child-placing work. 

The conference appointed a commit- 
tee to deal with Negro problems on a 
state-wide basis, which is not only 
novel in its functions but is the first 
Missouri State Committee with both 
white and colored members. 

L. A. Halbert of the Kansas City 
Board of Public Welfare was elected 
president for 1914 and Oscar Leonard 
of St. Louis, secretary. 


NEW YORK STATE MAGISTRATES 


At their recent state convention, the 
New York State Association of Magis- 
trates cut straight to the heart of some 
pressing problems. One propusal was to 
do away with trials by town and village 
justices of the peace, substituting dis- 
trict courts presided over by able jus- 
tices. Judge Robert J. Wilken of Brook- 
lyn advocated a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting trial without recourse 
to the grand jury in felony cases where 
a plea of guilty has been made. Resolu- 
tions urged the immediate enlangement 
of the Hudson State Training School 
for Girls and the building of a similar 
institution in western New York. The 
magistrates’ best work, in the words of 
one speaker, “is the saving of young 
offenders by probation.” 

The new officers are Police Justice 
Charles H. Piper, Niagara Falls, presi- 
dent; City Judge George C. Appell, 
Mount Vernon, vice president; Charles 
L. Chute, secretary State Probation 
Commission, Albany, secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONFERENCE 


On February 11 and 12 the North 
Carolina Conference for Social Service 
—youngest of the state conferences— 
will meet at Raleigh to celebrate its first 
birthday and to discuss Church and So- 
cial Service. 

The ambitious aim of the conference 
is “to have the population of the state 
the best equipped of any in the Union 
and to insure here and now an environ- 
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ment of physical, mental and moral 
healthfulness that will prevent human 
waste and make for the fullest develop- 
ment of every individual within our 
borders.” The method is “to investi- 
gate conditions, awaken people, secure 
the remedies.” Seventeen committees 
are at work. Women’s clubs and other 
organizations are co-operating. Instead 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 


To tHE Epitor: May I comment, 
somewhat late, on the report in Tue 
Survey for October 11 on the subject 
of school lunches as dealt with at the 
School Hygiene Congress at Buffalo? 

The report says: “No time was spent 
on the old question of the advisability 
of providing warm, nourishing food to 
children; discussion hinged rather on 
methods of administering school lunches 
and on the dietetics problem. Only one 
criticism was olfered on the wisdom of 
a school’s supplying food to the chil- 
dren—a fear ‘lest we pull apart the 
group at the family board.’ To which 
Dr. Wile promptly retorted: 

““In the poor districts a large num- 
ber of children in the city schools don't 
know the traditional family board. The 
father goes to work before the children 
wake from their dilapidated beds, in 
overcrowded, windowless tenement 
rooms. The mother has her breakfast 
before the children awake in order to 
devote all her time to prepare the chil- 
dren for school. After the children are 
gone she either goes out to the factory 
to work, or works at home on articles 
manufactured there. If the mother goes 
to the factory the children have no 
place to come for their noon meal; if 
she is home-working, she has little time 
in which to prepare a hot nourishing 
luncheon for the children. So it is with 
the evening meal. Either it is a cold 
supply of food or none at all.’” 

I went to one of the sessions on this 
subject, and a good deal of time was 
spent (unnecessarily as it seemed to 
me) on proving that children need food 
—a proposition to which I should have 
supposed everyone would have agreed 
without argument. 

From the position thus established it 
was assumed, without argument, so far 
as I heard, that inasmuch as the child 
needs food the thing for the school to do 
is to feed him. 

That is the point at which I took is- 
sue with the speakers. I did so only 
mentally, for there was, while I was 
there, no chance to break in on the pro- 
gram. 

It seems to me that the triumphant 
argument of Dr. Wile, as reported in 
the above quotation, is not so conclusive 
as is assumed. The fact that many chil- 
dren know nothing of home meals tak- 
en at a family table does not seem to 


of annual proceedings there is published 
the Social Service Quarterly. 

The state conference sprung from the 
Southern Sociological Congress at 
Nashville and it, in turn, has inspired 
local branches at Asheville, Winston- 
Salem, and Raleigh—civie grandchil- 
dren of the Nashville meetings which 
stirred the whole South. 


me sufficient reason for depriving other 


children of that knowledge; the fact 
that many mothers go to work is not a 
reason for encouraging others to do so; 
while the fact that many children have 
a cold evening meal or none at all seems 
a conclusive reason for this vital de- 
ficiency being supplied by some agency 
other than the school. 

The American school keeps on the 
average about half the days in the year, 
The school lunch will supply one meal 
on those days, or from one-sixth to one- 
eighth of the number of meals the child 
should have. If the home is so broken 
down that the children are not prop- 
erly fed. the school lunch will not meet 
the difficulty but will, on the contrary, 
be likely to postpone its radical treat- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the home 
can supply the proper food, the school 
lunch is not necessary and may do harm 
by breaking down family pride and. in- 
dependence. 

I know there are other arguments in 
behalf of the school lunch. Perhaps 
they are sound, but the off-hand assump- 
tion which seems to have prevailed at 
Buffalo that because the child is hungry 
the school should feed him, and that 
because some families are economically 
sick the moral health of all families 
should be disregarded, is not convincing. 

Josepu LEE. 

Boston. 


HYMNS AND POLEMICS 


To tHE Enrror: Is it necessary to pub- 
lish extremely dogmatic articles, like 
the one from which the attached ‘clip- 
ping is taken, especially statements 
which contradict the belief of more than 
four-fifths, by actual census returns, of 
all Christians of every name? Is it 
necessary to make The Survey a polemic 
protestant religious newspaper? I per- 
sonally thought when I-subscribed that 
it was devoted to the cause of social 
service, to which I myself am devoted, 
and which appeals to all Christian men. 

But the article by Simon N. Patten 
is one long diatribe against Catholic, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, and other “orthodox beliefs.” 
Mind, to prevent misconception, I wish 
to emphasize that I am not writing in 
defence of these beliefs. The writer 
has the power to think them all wrong 
if he will; but it is a suicidal thing for 


Tue Survey to do to print articles which) 
sound blasphemous to any class of its) 
readers. It is also wholly unnecessary.| 
Henry C. STAUNTON. | 

[Secretary Social Service Commission} 
of the Diocese of Central New York] 


The clipping: 


“Neither should there be any person 
ification of virtues and vices. The angels] 
of Newman must go along with Luther's 
devils. There must be no act of penance} 
forgiveness is free. If you have wronge dl 
another, repay by helping somebody else! 

“In modern societies war and hardship 
are not sources of virtue, but causes off 
vice. The old figures of speech by whit bh} 
they are glorified must be abandoned.”—} 
T'rom Social Hymns, by Simon N. Patten} 
THE yas Janae, 1914, | 


‘“‘N OR M’”’ AS THEY SAY IN 
CATECHISM 


To tne Epiror: I have received the 
“100 Hymns,” for which I thank you} 
But for God’s sake change the ninth 
line in hymn 24, to “Not ours the noon} 
but ours the dawn.” It reads “moon,” 
and we are not “baying for the moon.” 


Sorrowfully but cordially, if 


i 


S. C. Bracu. 
Watertown, Mass. 


TREATING LAW 


To THE Epitor:—Social workers wil) 
be interested and set to thinking by the 
following letters, the first sent by my: 
self and the second sent in reply by 
William Hover, manager of the Ta: 
coma, Wash., ‘Associated Charities. | 

The letter: “Some time ago I hearc 
that Tacoma, by popular vote, had pass: 
ed about two to one an ordinance for! 
bidding and penalizing the practice 0} 
treating in saloons. Many people thin 
that such an ordinance would take: th¢ 
life out of the vicious side of the liquos 
business. 

“Will you kindly tell me if this ii 
correct and what the result has been, i 
noticeable at all, upon the amount 
excessive drinking and of arrests there: 
for. Is the law enforceable and is ii 
enforced, or is it just a paper law ane 
made a joke in administration?” | 

The reply: “Yours dated 5th ins 
received this A. M. In reply will 
that an anti-treating -ordinance w. 
placed before our people and was ¢ 
ried by a large majority. It has 
served the purpose it was intended 
It was largely treated as a joke.” 

Currstopier RUESS. | 
[Probation Officer, Alamenda Count 
Oakland, Cal. 


BABUSHKA 


To tHe Epitor: Can no protest 
raised in regard to’ Babushka, Madan 
Breshkovsky? Surely imprisonment — 
her age should be ended. I am y¥ 
aware there are many abuses in our 0 
country but we must take each case 
it comes, and this persecution of an 0 
woman giving her life to her peopl 
should be ended if appeal can accom 
plish it. : 


Aucusta SENTE? 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Civics 
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CIVICS 
(Continued from page 493.) 

In one particular, the plan of the con- 
erence is evidently unique and perhaps 
ignificant. The summing up and round- 
ng out of the discussion of each section 
neeting, tended to make it definite, uni- 
ied and practical. The consideration of 
eports from each section mecting and 
he welding of all into one definite pro- 
ram of constructive action had the 
ame unifying effect for the conference as 
. whole. The rigid organization was 
iseful. The repetition of reports and 
liscussions was decidedly useful, since 
t gave fresh points of view and decided 
mphasis. 


"NEVEN VARIETIES OF CHARITIES 
ENDORSEMENT 


| Nort so very long ago an organi- 
ation in New York city, supposedly 
ngaged in social work, was discovered 
o be paying its collectors fifty cents of 
ach dollar secured from contributors. 
| Another society which for three years 
lad been gathering funds for the erec- 
ion of a hospital, was found to have a 
leficit of more than two thousand dol- 
ars in spite of the fact that thus far it 
ad done nothing but collect money. 

Still another agency was attempting 
© carry on so many activities that, al- 
hough having an able and experienced 
xecutive force, it had actually not ac- 
complished anything at the end of four 
rears’ work. 

In all cities there are organizations 
vhich have outlived their usefulness or 
ire duplicating the work of others. 
This problem of the relationship be- 
ween the programs of different philan- 
hropic agencies, the maintenance of 
tandards of efficiency and the elimina- 
ion of fraud is occupying the minds of 
ontributors to charity as well as social 
vorkers. In all the larger cities some 
lan of warning givers about unworthy 
iwencies is in force. 

New York city has furnished the lat- 
st development in this.field. The 

arity Organization Society, which 
or some years has been supplying in- 
luirers with information about the 
tanding and work of organizations ap- 
ealing for money, has arranged to ex- 
end its service to the members of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York. 
[his is one of the more influential and 
ictive commercial bodies in the city. 
[he thirty-five hundred business houses 
mm its rolls form a large percentage of 
he contributors to charity in New York. 
Adding to this group of business 
louses the 7,000 subscribers to the 
Tharity Organization Society, gives in 
ew York city the nucleus of an inter- 
sted body of contributors who will in- 
asingly insist upon higher standards 
administration and work. 

Including the New York plan, there 
» now seven different methods of 

t is popularly called charities en- 
rsement. In Boston the Associated 
harities, through a special committee, 
swers inquiries about charities. In 
ester, N. Y., this is done through 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
icago Association of Commerce is- 

es cards of endorsement to agencies 
have their accounts audited an- 


nually and which in other ways are do- 
ing ethcient work. ‘lhe recently ap- 
pointed Municipal Charities Commission 
described in Tite Sukvey of October 
4, conducts the investigation and en- 
dorsement of agencies in Los Angeles. 
Cleveland, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, has brought about a union 
of its contributors and its charities. and 
through this central body is raising in 
a joint budget the tunds needed by its 
philanthropic organizations. 

A plan that would prove to be success- 
ful in Los Angeles or Chicago might 
not be practical for New York, but out 
of all these experiments there can be 
expected to develop some system of in- 
suring the adoption by social agencies 
of minimum standards of operation and 
administration. 


DIRECTORY OF SPEAKERS 


A directory of speakers on municipal 
problems has recently been issued by the 
Department of Social Betterment of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 69 Scher- 
merhorn Street. A wide variety of 
topics is presented grouped under such 
general headings as: health; public and 
private education; leisure time and rec- 
reation; reformation and _ correction; 
philanthropy; city planning; social 
forces; and politics and government. A 
forces; and politics and government. 
The subjects are outlined in a way that 
suggests a complete community program. 


SOCIAL SURVEY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The December bulletin of the Russell 
Sage Foundation library comprises a 
bibliography of the social survey com- 
piled by Zenas L. Potter. Copies may 
be had on application of Frederick W. 
Jenkins, librarian, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York. The field work of the Pitts- 
burgh Survey was done in 1907-8 and 
the first material from it published in 
Tue Survey (then Charitics and the 
Commons) for January, February and 
March, 1909. Up to that time there were 
no library references to social surveys. 
The present bibliography fills seven 
closely printed pages. 


MUNICIPAL SERVICE TO ORDER 


Announcement has been made of the 
incorporation of the Municipal Service 
Bureau, “civil and commercial engi- 
neers, efficiency specialists in chamber 
of commerce work,” and publishers of 
the Efficient Citizen, by a group of men 


experienced in municipal work. At 
their head is Lewis D. Sampson, 
founder of the Town Development 
Magazine. 


_ The idea behind the bureau is that 
unless city planning, social and indus- 
trial surveys, and commercial and civic 
organization work get beyond the re- 
port and agitation stage there is bound 
to be a reaction. 

Advisory and service contracts will 
be made with communities. These will 
cover working up public interest in civic 
advance, increasing membership and 
raising funds for local organizations, 
lecture courses and civic expositions, 
and programs for consecutive work to 
reap the fruits of these campaigns will 
be provided for local use, or the bureau 
itself will carry them out. 


AMERICAN CITIZEN SERIES 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart, LL. D. 


ORGANIZED DEMOCRACY 


An Introduction to the Study of American Politics 


By Frederick A. Cleveland, Ph.D., LL.D. With 
Bibliographies and Index. Crown 8vo. Pp. 
xxxvi +479. $2.50 net. By mail, $2.66. 


**A valuable work. Itsums up the development of the 


rights of citizenship, the analysis of the incumbence of the 

power of the State throughout the ages, the statement of the 

qualifications for voting, and endeavors to descrbe tke ac- 

cumulation of oe by which the citizen must be 
un 


guided.” "—N, 
“A masterly book . . comprehensive. . . Never wearisome 
and always informative.” *—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Public Opinion and Popular Government 


By A. Lawrence Lowell, President of Harvard 
University. $2.25 net. By mail, $2.38. 
President Lowell deals with the most difficult and most 
momentous questions | of government, ow to ‘transmit the 
force of individual opinion and preference into public action. 
This is the crux of popular institutio.s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York 


Prostitution in Europe 
By Abraham Flexner 


The only first-hand and authoritative 
presentation to date of European con- 
ditions and experiences. 

Introduction by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Bureau of Social Hygiene. Ten graphs 


and index. Octavo, 455 pages. Price $1.30 net, 
postage |2 cents. 


For sale at all booksellers and by The Survey 
Associates, Inc.’ Published for the Bureau of 


Social Hygiene by 
THE CENTURY CO. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—"“Chester Crest”, 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced social workers 
to take charge of employment bureau in 
eastern city. Purpose vocational guidance 
in placing women and children and inves- 
tigation of industrial conditions. Address 
Bureau, Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG Men’s Christian Association 
General Secretary, age 33, eight years’ ex- 
perience. Successful financier and organ- 
izer. Convincing public speaker. Desires 
a change. Open for engagement with So- 
cial Settlement work, Juvenile Court work, 
Charity work or Institutional Church work. 
Address 1201, Survey. 


WANTED—Position in institution, sew- 
ing room, housekeeper or matron. Experi- 
ence and good references. Salary $40.00. 
Address 1204 Survey. 


POSITIONS as Superintendent and 
Matron of a Children’s Home or Training 


School. College Graduates. Fifteen years’ 
experience. Young people. Address 1205 
SurRvVEY. 


WANTED—Position as domestic edu- 
cator or settlement worker by a teacher 
with good training and experience. Ad- 
dress 1206 Survey. 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
CONFERENCES 


Boy Scouts or America. Washington, D. 
C. February 10-12, 1914. Chief Execu- 
tive, James E. West, 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

Civic ALLIANCE, American. Broadway Cen- 
tral Hotel, New York city. January 27, 
1914. Sec’y, Roderick Begg, 220 Broad- 
way, New York. 

Country Lire CoNFERENCE, Wisconsin. 
Fourth annual meeting. January 28-30, 
1914. Sec’y, C. J. Galpin, Madison, Wis. 

Economic Society, Western. Chicago. Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Sec’y, Leon C. Marshall, 
1320 East 56th St., Chicago. 

ErriclIENcy Society, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. Jan. 26-27, 1914. Executive Man- 
ager, Boyd Fisher, 41 Park Row, New 
York. 

Sociat Service, State Conference for. Sec- 
ond Annual Meeting. Raleigh, N. C. 
‘Feb. 13-15, 1914. 

StatisticAL Association, American An- 
niversary Meeting. Boston, Mass. Febru- 
ary 13-14, 1914. Sec’y, Carroll W. Doten, 
‘491 Boylston St., Boston. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of. National 
Education Association. Richmond, Va. 
‘February 23-28, 1914. Pres. Ben Blewett, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Buirnp, Fourth Triennial International Con- 
ference on the. London, England, June, 
1914. Sec’y, Henry Stainsby, 206 Great 
Portland St., London, W. 

CHILDREN’S WELFARE, International Con- 
gress for. Amsterdam, Netherlands, 1914. 
President, Dr. Treub, Huygenstratt 106, 
Amsterdam. 

EucEnics Concress, International. New 
York City... About September 20, 1915. 
KINDERGARTEN Union, International. Spring- 
field, Mass. May, 1914. Corresponding 
Sec’y, Miss Catharine R. Watkins, 1720 

Oregon Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Prison CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, 
England, 1915. Sec’y, F. Simon Van der 
Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


NATIONAL 
AcADEMY oF Meprcinr, American, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June. 19-22, 1914. Sec’y 


Charles McIntire, Easton, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND Epuca- 
TION OF AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Committee on. Fourth Annual Con- 
ference. Chicago. September, 1914, 
Sec’y, B:_F. Harris, Champaign, II. 


CatHoLtc CHAritiEs, National Conference 
of. Washington, D. C. September 20- 
23, 1914. Sec’y, Rev. Dr. William J. 
Kerby, Catholic University, Washington, 


CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Forty-first Annual Meeting. 
Memphis, Tenn., May 8-15, 1914. Gen. 
Seay, WwW. TL. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. 

CuHitp Lagor, National Conference on. 
New Ofleans, La., March 15-19, 1914. 
Sec’y, Owen R. Lovejoy, 105 East 22d 
St., New York. 


Epucation Association, National. St. Paul, 


Minn., July 4-11, 1914. Sec’y;: D. W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Eucenics ResearcH Association. New 
York City. About June 19, 1914. Sec’y, 


William 
Tal, 
Fire Protection ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill. . May 5-7, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 

Boston. 


F. Blades, Cold Spring Harbor, 


National. 
1914. Sec’y, 
87 Milk St. 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, National Council for. 


Chicago. October, 1914. Sec’y, W. H. 
Cameron, c/o Continental and Cominer- 
cial National Bank, Chicago. 

Necro INDUSTRIAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
Association of. New York, March 25, 
1914. Sec’y, Leslie P. Hill, Cheyney, Pa. 

POLITICAL AND SociaAL SciENcE, American 
Academy of. Eighteenth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa. April 3 & 4, 1914. 
Sec’y, J. P. Lichtenberger, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

Pustic HeattH Association, American, 
Jacksonville, Fla. Last week in Novem- 
ber, 1914.. Sec’y, Prof. S. M. Gunn, 755 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Reticious Epucation Association. March 
5-8, 1914. New Haven, Conn. Sec’y, 
Henry F. Cope, 332 So. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

TusercuLosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C. May 7-9, 1914. Sec’y, Dr. Liv- 
ingston Farrand, 105 East 22d St., New 
York. 

Women’s Cruss, General Federation of. 
Chicago. June 9-19, 1914. Mrs. George 
Bass, Chairman Local Biennial Board, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 


LocaL 
CHARITIES AND CorreEcTION, Fifth New York 
City Conference of. Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and Lincolndale, Westchester County, 
May 19-21, 1914. Sec’y, John LB. Prest, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


CHILDREN’S WELFARE EXHIBITION. Olym- 
pia, London, England. April 11-30, 1914. 
Director, Neville Foster, 44 Pall Mall, S. W. 

PanaAMA-Paciric Exposition. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Feb. 20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social 
Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Die- 
go Cal., Jan. 1-Dec. 31, 1915. Director 
ee is E. L. Hewett, San Diego, 

al. 

Ursan Exposition, International. Lyons, 
France. May 1- November 1, 1914. Gen- 
eral Director, Dr. Jules Courmont, Hotel 
de Ville, Lyons, France. 


NATIONAL 


EFFFICIENCY ExposiTION AND CONFERENCE. 
Grand Central Palace, New York. April 
4-11, 1914. Exposition Director, Walter 
H. Tallis, 41 Park Row, New York. 


LocaL 
Cuitp Werrare Exurpit. Toledo, Ohio, 
April 15-25, 1914. Director, Anna 
Louise Strong, 200 Fifth Ave. New 
York. 


Cuitp WELFARE Exurpition. Columbus, O. 
October, 1914. 
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Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen| 
ia Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branchess 

Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Chil 
Helping, Russell "Sage Foundation, 130 hiv 
ved St, New York. Correspondence, print} 
ed matter and counsel relative to institutions} 
for children, child placing, infant mortality)! 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, ete, 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS— National) 
Child Welfare Exhibition Committee, 200 
Vifth ave., New York, Charles Ff, Powlison, 

Cy, Anna Louise’ Strong, Director of} 
Exhibits. *Bulletins covering Results, Organi-}) 
zation, Cost, Construction, ete. of Child Wel- 
fare Exhibits. Will assist ‘cities in organization 
and direction. Exhibit material to loan. | 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE 
American Association for Stu 
vention of Infant Mortality. 1: 
ral Street, Baltimore. Gertrude B. 
Dxec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and ill} 
ness; urges birth legislation; maternal nurs-) 
ing, parental instruction, s 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School H 
giene Association. Pres., D . Henry 
Bracken, Chaitman Suite Beard of Healt 

St Panl, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A, Storey, M.D, 

College of the City of New York, New York, 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee} 
for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, | 
New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec y.4 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of Tasant ty care of insane, social ser- | 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men-} 
tal Hygiene. ; 


UGENICS— Eugenics Record Office, 
Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y. (American) 
Breeders Assoc., Eugenics Sect. Charles! 
B. Davenport, Sec.). Membership $2. a yeat 
National repository of data on hereditary fam- 
ily traits. Schedules for family records fur.) 
nished free. Advice ae to suitable matings, | 
Publications at cost. . H. Laughlin, Supt. — 


| 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of sone 

Hundred on National Health. BE. F. 

bins, Dxec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d Ste 
New York. To unite all government healt 
agencies into a National Department of Heal 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 4 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association f 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculos 
105 Wast 22d St., New York. 

Farrand, M.D., Exec. Sece’y. 

lets, ete., sent. upon request. Annual transac 

tions and other publications — free to member 

OY we aes 


EX EDUCATION —Tbhe American Wede 
tion: for Sex Hygiene, ‘Tilden Buildin 
105 West Fortieth Street, New York City 
Constituent societies throughout the countr 
Publications to members and upon applicatio; 
Membership $2 per year, 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary 
Moral Vrophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 
40th St., New York, DeForest, Sec’ 

22 affiliated societies. nent ‘and leaflets f 
Educational pamphlets, 10c each. Journal 0] 
Social Diseases, $1 per, year. Membérship, an- 
nual dues $2, includes all literature, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR P 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: 
stimulate the extension of public heal 
nursing; to develop standards of technique ; 
maintain a central bureau of information, Pul 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.0 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips: 
Crandall, R. N. Exee. Sec., 54 East 34th St 

New York City. 


Livingst 
Reports, pamph 


Industry 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The Nation 
Society for the Promotion of Indust 
Education—promotion, discussion, inves 
gation, publications, clearing house of inform 
tion, legislation, experimentation, construe 
work and co- operating | agency. Tor literatur 
address C. A. Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 10 
East 22d Street, New York, City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION —Workmen’s Con 
pensation ; Industrial Hygiene ; Labor Law: 
Official’ Publication: American La 
Legislation Review, sent free to members, 1 
American Association for Labor Legislation 
131. East 23d St., New York City. Jobn . 
Andrews, Secretary. 


eS 


-ATION DESK 


Industry 


RISON LABOR—National Committee on 

Prison Labor, 319 University Hall, Colum- 

bia University, N. Y. City. Thomas Mott 
Osborne, Chn.; Kk. Montgomery Schell, Secy- 
Treas.; IE, Stagg Whitin, Chn, Exec. Com. 
Prison labor conditions throughout the country 
examined with recommendations for construc- 
tive reform. Vamphlets free to members—$5 a 
year. 


=. Women 


4 OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 East 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l fec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
eludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


Trade Union League, to better industrial 
conditions through and 
Information given, 
industrial 


Were NG WOMEN —National Women’s 


organization 
legislation. “Life 
Lubor,” events in world. 
months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, VPres., 
127 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRI.S—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
ilton, 

- Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘“The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMFN—National Board, Y. W. 

Cc. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty. The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
1CS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of flome Economics. Next 
meeting: Summer 1914. Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Recreation 


‘ 


HE SOCIAL CENTERS OF 1912-13.— 


4 An illustrated report upon their growth and 
: activities last season. 8 pages, price 5 
cents. Department of Recreation, Russell Sage 


foundation, 130 East 22nd St., New York City. 


# 

ECREATION —Playground and Recreation 

y Association of America, 1- Madison <Ave., 

¥ New York City. Lloward S. Braucher, 

Sec'y. 
Play, playgrounds, public recreation. Monthly 
agazine, The Playyrownd, $2 a year. 


Clubs and Settlements 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
uarters, 35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
clearing bouse for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Vrinted mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
rship. Club $2.00: individual $1.00. Thomas 
hew, President; Geo. D. Chamberlain, Acting 
xX. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of 
the Boy Scouts of America, 200 lifth Ave,, 
5 New York City. James FE. West, Chief Scout 
xecutive. Local Councils organized in principal 
cities, towns and counties. Literature on re- 
Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ $1 a 
Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining 


Probation 


ROBATION—National Probation Associa- 
tion, Munuicipa: Courts Bulluing, St. Louis, 
Mo Hough Fulle See’y. 
_Advice and information ; literature; directory 
probation officers; annual conference, Mem- 
ip, One Dollar a year, _ 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 105 KL. 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. WVamphlets on family treat- 
ment, community study, relief, transportation, 
etc., sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, W. 'l. Cross, Gen. 

Sec. Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend 
all fields social work. Bulletins and misc. 
publications. Conducts information bureau. 
Forty-first annual Tenn., 
May 8-15, 1914. 


meeting Memphis, 
i. 


Membership $: 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso- 

ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 

Trrancis H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 East 
22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the United 
States. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
For literature and service address the Secre- 
tary, Rev. Charles $, Macfarland, 215 Fourth 
Ave. (at 18th St.), New York. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY — 

October: Moral Training in the Public 

Schools. November: The Unemployed. De- 
cember: Veace. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals 
in Vhe Gospel of the KLinydom, publisubed month- 
ly by the American Institute of Social Service, 
82 Bible House, New York city. Vrice 75c. per 
year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Vro- 
testant Kpiscopal Church. 

For literature and other information addvess 
the Iield Secretary, Kev. f. M. Crouch, Church 
Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Vublie Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer 8S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. L 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE —Metho- 
dist Federation for Social Service ; Litera- 
ture; Bureau of I formation, Speakers’ 
Bureau ; Reading and study courses; invites ail 
Methodists to extend its usefulness and use 
its facilities. 
Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, 
Evanston, Ill. 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE Baptist De- 
partment of Social Service and Brother- 
hood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, 
suggest ways whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co-operate with sim- 
ilar bodies. R 

8S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE —Bu- 
reau of Social Service, The Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions; Rev. Charles 
Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for 
city problems of the Chureh.,. Correspondence 
Course in Applied Christianity. Methods for 
Chureh Publicity. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance, It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex. 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 238 East 48th Street, New York City. 


Immigration 


ORTH AMERICAN CIVIC LEAGUE FOR 


IMMIGRANTS, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 

TION. —Government measures for the pro- 
tection, education, naturalization and distribu- 
tion of immigrants. Bill drafting and assist- 
ance in local laws, regulating employment agen- 
cies, bankers, transportation agents, land agents, 
and all matters affecting aliens. Frances A. 
Kellor, Managing Director, No 95 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. 


The following na ional bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 


Members are kept closely in 


touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


Immigration 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Councit of Jewish 
Women (National) Department Immigrant 
Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 

guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Vhilanthropy, IMducation, 
Civies. Invites Membership: Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


MMIGRATION —National Liberal Immigra- 
tion League .(Advocates careful selection, 
education, protection and distribution and 

opposes indiscriminate restriction). Assort- 
ment of pamphlets on various phases of the 
subject and list of 166 publications sent gratis, 
Address Iiducational Department, Nat'l. Lib. 


Immig. League, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-—National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., lhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Vres. ; 
Clinton RKogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
civic education, franchises, school extension, 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND EXHUIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell kage Foun- 
dation, 31 Union Square, New York City. 

A national clearing house for advice and in- 
formation on social surveys and exhibits and 
for field assistance in organizing surveys and 
exhibits. : 


ITY PLANNING-National City Planning 
Conference, 19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, lresident. 

Shurtleff, Secretary. A Seminar for 
cussion of City Vianning Vroblems. LVublishes 
Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-—Progressive Nation- 

al Service, Forty-Second Street Building, 

N. Y. City, Wrances A, Jsellor, Chief of 
Service, National clearing house for political ac- 
tion on social and industrial justice, conserva- 
tion, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


Flavel 
the Dis- 


HORT BAiI.LOT AND COMMISSION GOY- 
ERNMEWNT—The Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 383 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Woodrow Wilson, Vres.; Richard 8S. Childs, 
Sec’y. National clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Vamphlets free. Vublishers 
of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Buallot 
Charters, ; 


UNICIPAL CLEARING HOUSE—The 
American City Bureau, 93 Nassau Street, 

New York. Information concerning 
municipal improvements community ad- 


and 


planning and administrative 
hibits, lectures, bibliographies, 
American City.” 


surveys 
Send for “The 


Racial and Sectional Problems 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 

—A clearing house for Southern social 

forces; to study and improve social, civie 
and economic conditions. Vroceedings of At- 
lanta Congress, April, 1913, over 600 pages, 
entitled *"fhe South Mobilizing for Social Ser- 
vice,’ sent free to each member. Membership 
$2.00, J. I. MeCulloen, General Sec., 353 Sixth 
Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS- National 

Association for the Advancement of Col- 

ored Veople, 26 Vesey Street, New York, 
O. G. Villard, Chairman, Board of Directors; 
M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. DuBois, 
Director Vublicity. Vublishes Crisis Magazine, 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lec- 
tures, Lantern Slides, 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 EB. 

22nd St., N. Y. Arthur Il. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Seaman’s Aid 


HE AMERICAN SEAMAN'’S FRIEND SO- 

CIETY-— Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. 

George McVherson Hunter, Sec’y 
The national seamen’s society has stations 
in the United States and abroad, relieves ship- 
tea jana pear? seamen. Annual mem- 
bers ncludes all literature, $5.00 a year, 
Cc, C. Pinneo, Treas,, 76 Wall Street, , 


Ready Soon 


SOCIAL HYMNS 


Words and Music Complete of the 


HUNDRED HYMNS 


of Brotherhood and Social Aspiration 


in The Survey of January 3 
__ Mabel Hay Barrows Mussey, Editor 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 
Convenient size. Durable covers. 


Price for single copies, 35 cents 


25 or more copies, cents 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


SLIDES-PHOTOGRAPHS 
ON 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


HINE PHOTO CO. 
27 Grant Ave., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


advanced and _ hopeless 
cases, 


[3 Founded for 
THE HOSPITAL AND HOUSE OF 
REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, 
also has Bungalows for the incipient 


patients. Aid is asked for the little 
children in the new Pavilion recently 
opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is 
unique, in that the need of the patient 
alone determines his or her length of 
residence. It's scope is in danger of 
being restricted unless the support ac- 
corded to it is more generous. Checks 
sent to William M. Cruikshank, Treas- 
urer, 59 East 59th Street, will be 
promptly acknowledged. 
Woopsury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C. ZABRISKIB, Vice-Pres., 
Howarp TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


Lebanon Hospital Social Service 


offers a 


POST GRADUATE COURSE 


in 
MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE 
To Graduates of recognized Training Schools 
Academic and Field Work 


in 
General Medical Social Service, Tuberculosis Work, 
Infant Hygiene and Mental Hygiene. Room and Board 
in exchange for work in the Department. Apply in writ- 
ing to Mrs. HERBERT LIMBURG, 2 West 86th Street, 
New York City. 


Deats Memorial Home for Children 


Somerville, New Jersey 
Girls and boys admitted between the ages of 3 
and 10 years. Board $7.00 per month. Apply 
Rev. W. N. Hubbell, 55 Washington Square 
South, New York. 


We Believe 

HAT home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

‘ fession. 

THAT right living should be the fourth “R”’ in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the in- 
diyidual, illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as 
the earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands 

ore study than the raising of chickens 
T 


T the: 
progress in 
_ fessional man, —./ ‘ 
mia ny 3 can School of Home Economics 
NOTE—Send for 440-page handbook, . ‘* The Profession of 


Home-making,’’-wlich gives details of home-study, domestic 


maker should be as alert to make 
life work as the business or pro- 


science courses, ¢tc.,jIt's FREE. Bulletins: “‘Freehand Cook- 
sing.” 10cts.; Values,” 10cts.; ‘‘The Up-to-Date 
5 Home,” 15 cts. 

uw. , Addresse—Aye. HE. 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Problems Confronting 


Employers of Labor 
To-Day. 


The Compensation 
and Liability 
CONTRACTS 


OF THE TRAVELERS INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY PROVIDE 
THE MOST COMPLETE COV- 
ERAGE BASED ON AN UN- 
EQUALED EXPERIENCE AND 
AS THE RESULT OF TWENTY 
YEARS PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE 


factory methods and supervision. 


methods. During 


Pennsylvania lines.’’ 


Names 220) a 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE SERVICE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS IN THE WORLD 
RAVELERS SERVICE provides systematic and minute investigation of plants _ 
and equipment; advice as to the elimination of danger points, installation of | 
efficient and economic safety devices, handling and storage of material, | 


Inspections are made by specialists where needed and by general inspectors | 
acquainted with the work of all departments of a plant and of general constructive 
1912 The Travelers made 142,000 inspections involvimg 

850,000 recommendations for improvement of working conditions. $ 
The Pennsylvania Railroad after largely reducing the number of serious acci- — 
dents to the shop employes stated: ‘‘We should fail in our duty if we did not give 
The Travelers Insurance Company credit for the systematic methods in use over the | 


AN INJURY PREVENTED IS A BENEFACTION 
AN INJURY COMPENSATED AN APOLOGY 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. all 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me TRAVELERS Standard for one year without e 


Address 2 US | Se ee ies 


TOURS to the ORIENT | 


} 

i lass T he ORIENT, including Egypt, the” ry, 
rags nae aes etc. Cultured leadership; small | i 
private parties. Frequent departures until Mar Pro- i 
‘i 

ta 


gram 34. : *e 


SPRING TOURS to JAPAN 


In Cherry-blossom season. China, the Philippines, ete. A 
charming experience. From San Francisco M Rais 


MEDITERRANEAN __ 
Attractive Short Tours including Algeria, Tunisia, the | 
Riviera, Italy, London, Paris, etc., leave at frequent inter- | 
vals uatil March, Program 37. 


EUROPE 


Spring and Summer Tours, comprising Tours de Luxe, and 
Long and Short Vacation Tours, Also a sprcial series at 
popular prices, Program 32, Exclusive features. 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA [| 


da and all American Winter Resorts. Escorted or 
Beane eS so all the season. Absolutely the best. 


Send for Program desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, or Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San Francisco, Los Angeles : 


EYE GUARD ON SHAFT LATHE 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YOR 


